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“BONNIE DOON.” 


IS real name was Ivan MacCall, but my father 

gave him the name of “Bonnie Doon” when 

he first came to live with us; partly because 
everything about him was so unmistakably Scotch, 
and partly because he, father, must have a fancy 
name of his own for everybody. Ivan’s mother was 
a poor widow, with several other children, and was 
about to remove West, to a brother who had offered 
to help her, and, to the satisfaction of all parties con- 
cerned, the boy was “bound,” as the phrase is, to my 
father during his minority, with the understanding 
that he was to receive a good common school educa- 
tion, and be treated in all respects otherwise as a 
member of the family. 

He was a sturdy little fellow of ten at that time, 
with yellow, curling hair, a complexion of wonderful 
fairness, round, rosy cheeks, honest, truthful eyes, 
blue as a summer sky, and a temper as sunny and 
attractive as his face. His presence in the family 
was like a beam of golden sunshine lighting up a 
cloudy sky, for my sisters and myself were all decided 
brunettes; and Dolly—who, by the way, was a year 


younger than Ivan, and nearly two years older than | 


I; and, by the way also, whose name was Ellen, 
though she was so seldom addressed by it that she 
almost forgot that it belonged to her—Dolly often 
complained that we got credit for being darker than 
we really were, from the effect of the contrast between 
his lilies and rosies and our gypsy faces. 

This was when we were children. As we grew up, 
however, we had no reason to envy him his good 


looks, for, like many another pretty boy, he de- | 
veloped into a very ordinary-looking young man— | 


overgrown in person, awkward and shy in manners— 
his beautiful eyes, which still kept their boyish truth 
and honesty, and his broad, white brow, barely sery- 
ing to redeem his face from downright ugliness. 
Dolly, on the contrary—I cannot say the same of my- 


self—matured into a real beauty, with an abundance | 


of glossy, jet black curls, eyes dark as night, spark- 
ling with animation or mischief, or shaded thought- 
fully by the longest and silkiest of lashes; smooth, 


oval cheeks, just reddened with a healthful glow; | 


delicate, crimson lips, and perfect, pearly teeth. But, 
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| best of all, she had a kind and loving heart; and this 


it was that kept her from being spoiled by a knowl- 
edge of her own prettiness, and by the slight spice of 
coquetry in her nature, which at times threatened 
to develop itself in spite of all the discouragements 
that the watchful care of her friends could throw in 
its way. 

I shall never forget the shock it gave me, when I 
learned that Ivan loved my sister—loved her, I mean, 
differently from what he did me and my two younger 
sisters. I cannot describe the sensation otherwise 
than as a shock. It was not anger; it was not sorrow, 
or pain, or disappointment, or joy, or satisfaction ; and 
yet it might have been a mingling of all these feel- 
ings, the painful predominating. The main fact that 
obtruded itself at the first being, that somehow all our 
old pleasant relations in the family were about to be 
broken up; that something strange and unreconcil- 
able had suddenly arisen between those two on the 
one hand, and the other members of the family upon 
the other, and that henceforth we must lead separate 
lives. A little reflection served to set matters in a 
more favorable light, but it was long before I was 
entirely reconciled to what I felt to be the new order 
of things. 

I was perching, or rather reclining, among the 
thick branches of an apple-tree in the dim old orch- 
ard—not the most dignified position in the world for 
a young lady of sixteen, I will confess—dreaming 
away the golden hours of a delicious May Sabbath 
afternoon, ‘ulled by the drowzy hum of countless 





bees that thronged the flower-laden boughs—an object 
of some distrust and annoyance, meantime, to a pair 
of robins who had their nest somewhat farther up— 
when presently I was aroused by hearing the voices 
of Ivan and Dolly, and peering down through the 
interlacing branches, I saw them slowly coming down 
the green-carpeted, arbor-like walk, straight in the 
| direction of my tree. At first only the sound of their 
voices reached me, but it struck me even then that 
Ivan was unusually serious, and Dolly in one of her 
| most tantalizing moods. As they drew nearer, their 
words became distinguishable; and then it was that 
the shock came. 

“Dolly, do be candid with me!” Ivan was saying. 
“You never give me any satisfaction, If you really 
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do not love me, tell me so at once!’ Maybe I may 
learn to bear existence without you by going away 
and—” 

“Going away, sir!” 
assumed indignation. 
furnish you with an excuse for breaking your con- 
tract, and going off and leaving father just now in | 
the height of the working season, you will be greatly 
disappointed. I have too much regard for him for | 
that, I can assure you, sir!” 

“Dolly, do you love me?” said Ivan, turning | 
toward her and taking both her hands, as though | 
meaning to detain her until she should give him a | 
serious answer. “Sometimes I feel almost sure you | 
do; and then again, when you talk as you do to-day, | 
knowing, as you must, how you torture me, I think | 
you cannot care for me at all. Come, Dolly, darling, | 
do give me an answer now, while we stand here—one | 
little word—yes or no! Which is it?” 

“Now, what an unreasonable fellow you are!” she 
answered, trying to withdraw her hands; and, though | 
I could not see her face, I knew the pretty pout was | 
there. “Do I treat you as though I hated you?) 


interrupted Dolly, with much 
“Indeed, if you expect me to | 


One would think so, to hear you talk. I am sure [| 
am as kind to you as I am to anybody. Father and | 
mother and the girls don’t waylay me at every corner | 
and demand of me whether I love them or not.” 

He dropped her hands, and turned quickly as 
though to leave her, but she put her hand upon his 


arm, and walked quietly along by his side, neither 
of them speaking again while within my hearing. | 
“Of course she loves him,” I said to myself, “ and | 
I should think he would know it. What is the use | 
of her telling him in so many words?” 
A day or two after this, I told Dolly what I had | 
heard, and asked her if she were going to marry 


Ivan. | 


“Maybe so—unless I find some one else I like | 
better,” she replied, carelessly, though I could see | 


that she was a good deal annoyed that I had over: | 
heard what I had. 

“Dolly,” said I, “I mean to go right away and tell 
mother. You’ve no right to keep such things from | 
her.” 

“What things?” she asked, tartly. “Wait till you | 
have something to tell, won’t you?” And then, after | 
a moment’s silence, she added seriously, “There | 
really is nothing to tell, Lottie. Ivan fancies, no 
doubt, that he loves me ; but I don’t believe he knows | 
whether he does or not; and I am sure J don’t know 
whether I love Aim or not—except in the way that 
we all love him, I mean—and what is the good of | 
calling a family council over it? Maybe we shall 
both find out sometime what we do want. If only 
Ivan would just go right along the same as ever, and 
not keep bothering !” 

I did not tell mother. I concluded to let them 
manage their own love affairs to suit themselves, if 
they could. 

Not long after this, a young man whose family had 
but lately settled in our neighborhood, began calling 
quite frequently at our house, and it soon became 





joys and griefs. 


apparent to me that the attraction which drew him 
there was Dolly; and two other things were made 
equally clear to me ere many weeks, and those were 
that Dolly was pleased and flattered by his attentions, 
while Ivan was troubled and annoyed by them. And 


|no wonder in either case, for this Alf Okerson— 


Admirable Crichton, my father called him—was 
already a general favorite; handsome, witty and 
agreeable, a fluent talker, and never at a loss for a 
subject; in short, the direct opposite of Ivan, who, 
shy and awkward, never appeared to so great a dis- 
advantage as when in his company—a fact, by the 
way, of which no one was so thoroughly and pain- 
fully conscious as the poor fellow himself. 

“T shouldn’t mind it so much,” Ivan said to me, 
referring to Dolly’s evident preference for this rather 
fascinating young gentleman, “I shouldn’t mind it 
so much if I felt that he were worthy of her. But I 


| see things about him continually which convince me 


that he is unfeeling, selfish and exacting, and in- 
capable of a true, disinterested affection—incapable 
of making any woman happy; and Dolly deserves 
everything good, she is so sweet and good herself.” 

This was the first time that the subject had come 
up between us two, and I had surprised him into it 
now, or it is probable he would not have spoken of it, 
for he was naturally reticent in regard to his own 
It was a lovely day in the middle of 
autumn, and I was going for a ramble in the orchard 
—always my favorite resort when a few minutes’ 
leisure was on my hands. The yellow sunshine was 
over everything, a few crickets chirped fitfully in the 
grass, a robin sung from the depth of the orchard, the 
asters and golden-rod swayed dreamily in the mellow 
air. Life seemed inexpressibly sweet to me just then, 
and the earth one fair scene of peace and quiet hap- 
piness, with no gloomy corners where pain and sor- 
row could find encouragement to linger. 

Just before reaching the little gate that opened 
into the orchard, I saw that Ivan was standing lean- 
ing upon it, his elbow resting upon the low post, and 
his hand supporting his head. His back was toward 
me, and he was partially hidden by some shrubbery 
and vines which flanked and overarched the little 
wicket. He was so preoccupied, and my approach 
was so quiet, that when I paused within a few steps 
of him, he was totally unaware of my presence. He 
was plucking absently at the leaves about him, and 
whistling scarce audibly, and the air was “ Bonnie 
Doon.” 

I should have mentioned before that Ivan, although 
American born, had inherited from his home-sick 
Scottish mother the most ardent love for everything 
connected with her native land. Songs and legends, 
his mind was stored with them, as my sisters and I 
could testify ; for many delicious hours have we spent 
when we were all children—yes, and later, too— 
listening almost breathlessly while he repeated and 
re-repeated them, ostensibly for our pleasure, but 
quite as much for his-own. ‘Bonnie Doon” was 
one of his favorite songs, especially when his mood 
was sad; and father’s freak of calling him “ Bonnie 
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Doon” was the source of more pleasure to him, I be- 
lieve, than could well be imagined. He preferred it | dire emergency—some imminent peril would threaten 
to his real name while a child, and even now it was | her, that I might risk my life to save her. The days 
easy to see that it was pleasant to him to be called | of chivalry are gone by, I know, and it seems ex- 
| travagant to talk in this way; but, oh, if we two, Alf 

So it was “Bonnie Doon” he was whistling, softly, | Okerson and I, could only prove by actual test which 
to himself, as he leaned upon the gate; and while I | of us would risk most for her! I think I can realize 
stood a moment before making my presence known, | fully the solemnity and the awfulness of death, but 
| yet I would die this minute to save her from death or 


“T almost wish something would happen—some- 


by it sometimes. 


he ceased whistling, with a sigh which was almost a | 
sob, and then hardly above his breath he continued | peril.” 
the air with these words: | How these words of his came back to me a few 
| months later, when he so nobly proved them true! 
. ; | The condition of affairs remained much the same: 

How can ye chaunt, ye little bird, ° ‘ aa ae 

Sank A anger 7 as this until the beginning of winter, excepting that 
While I’m sae weary fu’ 0’ care. as 5 
| mother, who could not have failed to notice the grow- 
There was a quiver in the voice that told me that | ing intimacy between Dolly and Alf Okerson—but. 
| who, by the way, never suspected the nature of [van’s 


| feelings—had extracted a promise from the former 
| 


“How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair! 


the world was not all sunshine for everybody. 
“What care, ‘Bonnie Doon?” I said, laying my 
hand upon his arm. “I was just thinking there | that she would hold herself clear of any entangle- 
could be no trouble in the world. What is it that | ment with the young man; that she would not listen 
troubles you? Let your little sister sympathize with | to any love-making from him until a year at least 
you, if she is unable to help you.” had elapsed from the time of their acquaintance. 
He started when I first spoke, and turned his face | Excepting, also, that Ivan had announced his inten- 
more away, and I knew that there were tears which | tion of sailing directly to Scotland, probably to make 
he wished to hide. He took my hand from his arm, | that country his home, as soon as he should attain 
still looking away, and, retaining it in his, said: | his majority, which would be the following spring. 
“Thank you, little sister. Yes, I will tell you what | But with the first cold weather of the winter, some- 
troubles rae, though I think there is no one who can | thing occurred which changed the whole current of 


” 


help me 

Then he undid the gate, and we passed inside, and | 
walking up and down the pleasant orchard paths, he | 
told me of his love for Dolly, how it had grown with | 
his growth, and strengthened with his strength, until | 
it was a part and parcel of his very being. How | 
that, from the very first, with the unquestioning | 
trust of boyhood and early youth, thoughts of her, of | 
her comfort and pleasure, had mingled with all his | 
visions of the future, until it almost seemed that there | 
could be no future without her. How that, later, | 
when he saw how lovely she was growing, and how | 
much she was admired and sought, the possibility | 
that she might be won by some more favored suitor, 
had torn him with a constant anxiety almost beyond 
endurance, 

“T think she has tried to love me, and that is why 
she would never quite discourage me,” he said, in 
reply to a hopeful suggestion of mine, for I felt that 
I must offer him a little crumb of comfort, after 
proffering my sympathy; “but there is less hope of 
it now than ever, since Alf Okerson is following her 
with his blandishments. There is too great a dis- 
parity between him and I, with all the advantages | 
upon his side—outward advantages, I mean. 


He | 
cannot love her as I du. I love her so well,” he went | 
on, after a pause, “that, if I know my own heart, 
half the pain I feel at this moment is caused by the 
certain conviction that he will make her unhappy— | 
and I meant to do so much for her! To make her 
life so easy! To take such care of her!” 

I was crying unrestrainedly by this time, and made 
no more attempts at verbal sympathy, and he kept 
on talking, sometimes making long pauses. 





| events. 


The scene of this occurrence was a large 
pond some half a mile from our house. There had 
been two or three days of stinging cold, and the ice 
was in capital condition ; and it being the first skating 
of the season, nearly all the boys, and a large propor- 
tion of the girls of the neighborhood—Dolly, my 
young sisters and myself being of the number—had 
turned out to celebrate the occasion. It was not as 
common in those days for girls to skate as now, but 
Dolly and a few others had taken to it in defiance of 
public opinion, and had become quite proficient in 
the art. The ice was capital—smooth as glass and 
transparent as water, almost—and there was no doubt 
about its being perfectly safe, or we girls would not 
have been allowed to join the party. Mother’s last 
words when we left home were: “ Now don’t be giddy, 
girls, and tempt danger by running after it. You 
shouldn’t go, one of you, if Ivan were not going to be 
there to watch over you. Take care of them, ‘ Bonnie 
Doon, and bring them back safe, or you shall none 


| of you go on the ice again this winter.” 


The children laughed, and said they guessed if he 
kept us all straight he wouldn’t have much time to 
amuse himself. 

Looking back now, it seems as though I never saw 
Dolly so bright and attractive as she was that day. 
Her eyes shone, her cheeks were glowing, her voice 
rung out like a bell in silvery laughter, in lively 
banter, or in merry song. She flitted about like a 
bird, here, there and everywhere, while Ivan, true to 
his trust, always hovered near—not obtrusive, or in 
any way interfering with her liberty or inclinations, 
but always mindful of her whereabouts, even when 
talking with some one, or taking his part in some 
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game. Suddenly, and without any preconcerted 
arrangement, the skaters, in parties of threes and 
fours, and many stragglers, all took flight for a dis- 
tant part of the pond—the farther shore—leaving us 
~who went about prosaically upon our feet to amuse 
ourselves as best we might. 

“Took out for ‘air-holes!’” some one shouted. 
“Nobody has explored that part to-day, and this is a 
queer old pond, anyway.” 

My sisters and myself, with half a dozen others, 
turned to the shore to set down and rest until the 
other party returned. We had scarcely seated our- 
selves, when a fearful scream from across the ice 
caused my blood to curdle with fear and horror. 

“Oh, what dreadful thing has happened ?” I said, 
pressing my hands upon my heart to control its pain- 
ful throbbings. 

“‘Somebody’s broken through!” gasped one of my 
companions, covering her eyes, as if to shut out some 
fearful object. 

“How could they?” said another. “The ice is 
strong enough to bear a loaded sleigh !” 

“Those dreadful ‘air-holes!” said another. “I 
thought they always hunted them all up, and marked 
them the first thing.” 

“Oh, if it is Dolly!’ I groaned, and started as fast 
as my trembling limbs would let me for the scene of 
the accident, whatever it might be. 

Some of the girls joined me, actuated by a like fear 
for a brother or sister, but most of them remained on 
the shore. 
tance, Fred Stillman, an intimate friend of Ivan’s, 
and indeed of all the family, left the group upon the 
ice and came rapidly to meet us. With one accord, 
~we all cried out to him to tell us what had happened. 

Without answering our question, he put his hands 
upon my shoulders, and, turning me about, said, 
huskily and with a sob 
Lottie! You must not 

“Let me go!” I cried, struggling to free myself; 
for now I was certain of what I had only dreaded 
before. “Let me go, Fred Stillman! If Dolly is 
drewned, I want to drown, too. I will go!” and I 
fought and struggled with all my strength, and called 
‘him abusive names, but to no purpose. He held me 
fast. 2” T de- 


go there !” 


““Why do you not tell me something ? 
manded, fiercely, and then, before he could speak in 


reply, I stopped both my ears with my hands to shut | 


out the dreaded answer. 

Others were asking questions, however, and by 
looks and signs, rather than words, I knew for a 
surety that it was Dolly—that she was under the ice. 

“Wil you let me go, Fred Stillman?” I again 
begged. “Why do they not save her? What are 
they all doing? Why did you come away? You 
are all cruel, and selfish, and cowardly !” 

“They are trying, Lottie,” Fred answered, though 
he was sobbing like a child. 
they can. Ivan will never give up trying while there 
is any hope.” 


They say it was scarcely two minutes that this | 


agonizing uncertainty lasted, but to me it seemed two 
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Ere we had accomplished half the dis- | 


in his throat: “Come away, 


“They are doing all | 





centuries. It ended at last. There was a shout. Not 
a scream of horror this time, but a ringing “ hurrah!” 

“That means success!” exclaimed Fred, joyously, 
and almost lifting me in his strong arms, he quickly 
bore me to where two dripping figures, one of them 
lying apparently lifeless upon the ice, were sur- 
rounded by a frightened and trembling group, all 
eager to render assistance, while but three or four 
were in the least capable of doing so 

“She is not dead!” Ivan was saying. His was the 
second dripping figure ; but, chilled and nearly help- 
less as he was, he gave no thought to himself. “She 
is not dead! You ean revive her. Tear off some of 
her outside clothing, and wrap her in dry shawls, and 
roll her upon the ice, and breathe in her mouth. O 
| Lottie !” seeing me, “ you can save her!” 

Instantly, everything I had ever read or heard, of 
|the different ways of resuscitating the drowned, 
| rushed into my mind, and with Iyan to encourage, 
| and the others to help, I went to work, and soon had 
| the blessed reward of feeling a slight motion of the 
|chest and a trembling of the eyelids and nostrils, 
One of the girls happened to have a vial of pepper- 
mint essence for her own toothache with her, and we 
| had poured a little of this into her mouth almost at 
| first. As soon as her breath returned, her revival 
was rapid, and ere long we had her placed upona 
| hand-sled, well wrapped in shawls and coats, and 
moving swiftly toward home. 

It was not until the next day that we learned the 
particulars of the affair. 

Dolly, it seems, was a little by herself—two or 
three rods from the others—skating slowly, looking 
back and laughing at some little mishap which had 
occurred, when all at once the ice seemed to give way 





under her, and she sank before any one could reach 
her. She had skated into an “air-hole”—a large 
one, with the ice quite thin for the distance of a foot 
| or more all about it. No one had noticed it, because 
the whole surface of the pond was so clear — almost 
like water in appearance. Ivan and Alf Okerson 
were the first to reach the spot, but Alf seemed per- 
fectly stunned, incapable of thought or action. Ivan 
threw himself at his length upon the ice, plunged his 
arms, then his head and shoulders, into the water, 
reaching in every direction, that by chance he might 
clutch her clothing, but without avail. 

“Take off my skates, boys, boots and all,” said he, 
‘raising his head from the water, but still reaching 
about the full length of his arms. “Quick, boys, and 
I 


Can’t you make this hole 


get all the good strong comforters there are here. 
am going to dive down. 
larger ?” 


Halfa 


dozen stout jack-knives were tearing away at the ice 


Ready hands obeyed his every suggestion. 


almost as soon as he had done speaking, while twenty 
strong, home-knit comforters, each two yards in 
length, were produced and tied together by the time 
his boots were off and he had risen and torn off his 
| coat. 

| “I only want these to guide me to the opening,” 
| he said, as he tied the rope of comforters about his 








waist. ‘ You’ll know how to help me. Now, boys,” 
to those who were cutting at the ice, “let me come!” 
and without more words he plunged in head fore- 
most. 

Not a word was spoken, hardly a breath drawn, 
until he came up. They drew him out, threw his 
coat about him, and chafed his hands and arms, for 
he was shivering and gasping for breath. One of the 
boys uttered a half remonstrance as they saw him 
preparing to go down again, but he silenced him with 
a“hush!’ and plunged in, this time in a different 
direction. 

The same breathless silence held them all 
time, as at first; but when he again made his appear- 
ance, with Dolly in his arms, then, with one accord, 
gave vent to their joy in 


Re 


this 


those who could, for crying, 


the ringing shout which had been so welcome to us | 


agonized waiters near the shore. 

During all this time, Alf Okerson was sitting upon 
the ice, at a safe distance, with his head upon his 
knees, shivering and groaning, utterly helpless as far 
as giving any assistance to the others was concerned. 
When the crisis was over, however, and Dolly was 
recovering, there was no one so ready and anxious to 
help as he; but several who had noticed his ineffi- 
ciency befure—to give it as gentle a term as I can— 
gave him to understand that his services could be 
‘very well dispensed with now. 

Weary weeks of pain, of fever and delirium, both 
Dolly and Ivan endured before they saw each other 
again ; but, thanks to youth and previous unimpaired 


health, to the tenderest nursing and incessant prayers, | 


they both recovered at last; and then Dolly learned 
to whom it was she owed her life—which of her 
suitors it was who loved her so truly that he could 
risk his own life to rescue her from a fearful death. 

A few months later, sitting in my old seat among 
the apple-blossoms, I overheard another story— 
rather, the same one of a year ago; but this time it 
was like a song set to sweet music. There was no 
mockery or teasing in Dolly’s voice or language, no 
sadness or complaint in Ivan’s, As they stood be- 
neath the tree, they were planning the programme 
for the wedding, which was to take place the follow- 
ing September. 

When I had heard as much as my conscience 
would allow of my doing on the sly, I surprised them 
by crying, “ Bravo! bravo! I heartily approve your 
taste, my dears!” and got well pelted with grass and 
turf for my pains, like the rude boy in the spelling- 
book of childish memory. 

Well, Ivan is neither awkward nor bashful now. 
He is grave, dignified, self-possessed and gentlemanly. 
He makes speeches in public, and has been a mem- 
ber of the State Legislature. He is no longer called 
“Bonnie Doon,” even by us of the family, for there is 
another who usurps that name—a laddie of ten, who 
is the very picture of what his father was when he 
first came to live with us. Susan B. Lona. 


A MAN too busy to take care of his health is like a 
mechanic too busy to take care of his tools. 


TWO SONNETS.—GOOD-NIGHT. 





TWO SONNETS. 
F. 
RETURNED. 
EAR, until death there can be no “ too late,’ 
And in mid-summer of our lives, my sweet, 
Though longing for the years that fled, we meet 
Since that I know thee mine I well can wait 
The final issue of that kindly fate 
That led me redient unto thy feet. 
The sundering years have fled. 
greet 
The new-born day that folds us in its state. 
See! thou and peace are regnant evermore, 
And thou art radiant in the reflex glow 
From her calm, light-crowned brow which mem 


Look up and 


adore ; 
We have bathed in the aureate flood, and woe 
Henceforward passeth by our cottage door 
With shrouded form and banished head bent low 


If. 
SWORD-LILIES. 


In the still heat of noon the lurid glow 
Of thy warm tropic flowers in pride is seen, 
Waving from spire-like sheathes, incarnadine? 
Defiant standards on the air, whose flow 
| Quivers at contact with thy flaming row; 
Proud leonine flag flowers! Sheathe thy folds im 
green, 
Shrink with bent heads, each stately bright raceme 





| 
| 


Drooping in shame to earth that thou mayest know 

| The worth of modesty, for at thy feet 
| Some small, unnoticeable plants are set, 
| Which have none other charm than one most sweet 

Intangible odor that entrances yet 
The melting sensuous air to their retreat, 

And rivals all thy fire—this mignonette. 

May N Hawtrey 


GOOD-NIGHT, 
H, silent is the earth, love, 
And holy is the night; 
There’s not a sound of mirth, love 
Or fitful gleam of light; 
And here, amid the calm, love, 
I bow my soul in prayer, 
That tender peace and balm, love, 
May soothe away thy care. 


Not mine the blessed task, love, 
To watch anear thy way—§¥ 
3ut mine the gift to ask, love, 
That purer spirits may ! 
And waiting in the night, love, 
I seem to hear their psalm, 
And catch a gleam of light, love, 
That leaves my soul in calm! 
Rosr GERANIUM. 
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CAPE MAY. 


LDER as a sea-side resort than Atlantic City, of 
which we made brief mention last month, is 
Cape May. It is situated on the southern point 

of New Jersey, eighty-one miles from Philadelphia, 
and was named in honor of Captain Cornelius Jaco- 
bus Méy, who landed there in 1623, in the service 
of the Dutch West India Company, and in 1630 pur- 
chased the cape from the Indians. The title deeds 
for this purchase are still preserved among the 
archives of the State of New York at Albany. 
Simultaneous with this purchase, a settlement was 
established somewhere on the cape by Captain Méy’s 
followers, and named Swandael, from the number of 


swans found on a creek where the settlement was | 
But the colony incurred the enmity of the | 
aborigines, and was entirely obliterated by them. | 
| good and abundant. 


located. 


Subsequently, the cape was settled by a colony of 


CAPE MAY 


whale-fishermen from Long Island, who continued to | 


hold possession of it; and history records that during 


the Revolutionary War great quantities of clams, | 


dried and strung, were sent by the descendants of 
these whalemen to the Continental Army. 
of 1812 found a considerable settlement where Cape 
May City now stands—the place being then fre- 
quented by summer visitors. 

Steam navigation first, and railroads subsequently, 
gave Cape May an impetus that lifted it into a position 


of prominence among the favorite summer resorts in 


America. From the isolated little hamlet of two- 
score years ago, it grew to a regular and beautiful 
city, and this growth shows no sign of abatement or 
stagnation. 

Apart from its accessibility, Cape May has rare 
attractions in its excellent bathing and its fine beach. 
The latter is described by an enthusiastic writer as 
being “a broad, natural street, as regular as a ball- 
room floor, packed and beaten by the waves into a 





FROM THE 


The war | 
through mains laid in the principal avenues. The 





marble-like solidity; its slope being so gentle, it 
becomes at low water a very broad road, along whose 
perfect surface you may drive for miles, from the 
light-house at the point of Poverty Beach, then re- 
turn and do it all again, on a macadam freshly 
smoothed by the rollers since you passed over it 
before. Napoleon and the ancient Latins were capital 
road-builders, but they never laid out anything s0 
beautiful as this wide and glossy Appian Way, over 
which, when you drive, you are in fact driving upon 
a polished table of the closest, most minute, and most 
regularly laid Roman mosaic. The breakers regu- 
larly advance, driving their long, steely blades under 
the carriage-wheels, and then streave seaward again, 
leaving your road a mirror, in which the broken 
colors of the sunset or the passing storm are re- 
flected.” 

The water supply of Cape May is exceptionally 
In addition to the many unfail- 


OCEAN. 


ing wells sunk by private enterprise, the city authori- 
ties have bored an artesian well eight inches in 
diameter, erected a tank capable of holding thirty 
thousand gallons, and, by a steam-engine of ten horse- 
power, force the aqueous supply in copious quantities 


Inlet, which separates Cape Island proper from the 
mainland, is a natural drain for the city, through 
which the action of the tide constantly pours an ever- 
changing stream of salt water, carrying off all im- 
purities, thus securing the place against offensive 
odors and malarial influences. 

The view from the ocean of this fair city on the 
sands is beautiful and imposing—the broad white 
beach, the long range of hotels fronting the ocean, the 
clustered cottages, the tall church spires, and the 
towering light-house, the whole attractive picture 
enlivened by the green trees and the flashing waters 
of the Delaware Bay. 

Referring to our engraving, we notice on the right 
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a large collection of buildings, with two long wings 
reaching toward the sea. These form the Stockton 
House, the largest of Cape May’s hotels. Next to it, 
and opposite the ship, is the Columbia House. The 
next large building is the Atlantic House, followed 


BEACH IN FRONT OF 


in order by Congress Hall and Sea Breeze Hotel 
Other prominent hostelries not clearly shown in the 
picture are the Ocean House, the United States Hotel 
and the West End Hotel. And with the numberless 
guests of all these, besides the many sojourners in the 


.|long piazzas and 


day life of the denizens of the Cape. In the fore- 
ground, we have the large, laughing company of 
surf-bathers ; next, the stylish teams of those who are 
enjoying a rapid drive along the fine, natural high- 
way of the beach; then the promenaders; while the 


CONGRESS HALL. 


ample walks of the hotel suggest 
moonlight evenings, pleasant converse, gay costumes, 
brilliant lights, swelling music and graceful dancing. 
The “ Drive on the beach,” and “ Promenade on the 
beach,” tell nearly the same story —a story which the 


DRIVE ON THE BEACH. 


cottages and more private establishments, one can 
easily imagine the tide of continued gayety and the 
attractiveness and prosperity of the place. 

Our picture of the “Beach in front of Congress 
Hall,” gives at a glance a good transcript of the holi- 


pleasure-seekers of sixty years ago would but imper- 
fectly have comprehended. Sailing down the Dela- 
ware in slow sloops, and driving down the Jersey 
sands in old-fashioned farm-wagons, probably seemed 
as enjoyable as traveling in fast steamers and loco- 
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motives does to us. Then, too, a day spent in splash- 
ing in the ocean in old clothes; coaxing supplies of 
provision from the farmers round ; dancing the Vir- 
ginia reel to the music of a pair of old fiddlers ; sleep- 
ing in a primitive fashion, like camping-out—was, 
perhaps, as brimful of delight as are many of our 
modern, more ambitious, more exact ways of con- 
ducting ourselves at the sea-side. From such begin- 
nings as these—the early recognition of the qualities 
which permanently attract to a resort—Cape May 
has risen to its present commanding position. Risen 
to such a degree, both in accessibility and comfort, 
that, while of old the traveler needed to journey from 
sunrise to sunset to reach his (compared to the pre- 
sent) uncomfortable quarters, he can now be received 
into a magnificent hotel two hours after leaving 
Philadelphia. 

And these qualities, so early recognized, were evi- 
dently, judging by the present, the clear, salubrious 


PROMENADE ON THE 


atmosphere, the fine, safe bathing, the wide, gradu- 
ally-sloping beach, the abundant fishing, and the 
sport in the surrounding country. All these are as 
highly appreciated now, even with the appliances of 
advanced civilization, as ever they were in past days. 
Such, in brief, is what we have to say of Cape May. 

As regards natural advantages, much the same may 
be said of Sea Grove, a new town about a mile dis- 
tant, reached by street cars. This quiet, pleasant 
resort is mainly patronized by those who desire the 
enjoyments of the sea-side without the glitter and 
weariness of fashion. Religious services are held in 
the large pavilion. 

The West Jersey Railroad, which has done so 
much to add to the attractiveness of Cape May, was 
completed in 1866, and now, with its swift express 
trains, land passengers at the sea-shore, a distance of 
eighty-one miles from Philadelphia, in less than two 
hours. 


—. 


DE. 


HAMPSTEAD HEATH AT WHITSUNTI 


ONDON has many lungs, and Hampstead Heath 
is one in which a large amount of its venal 
blood is daily infused with new vigor ere it pur- 

sues its way back to the overworn and overcrowded 
heart of the great city. 

Situated four hundred and forty-three feet above 
| the sea level, it commands an extensive view of the 
| metropolis, and its cool breezes and occasional “ north- 
| westers,” in which Shelley so delighted, are compara- 
tively free from the smoke and dust that hover like a 
cloud above St. Paul’s. 

In times gone by, Hampstead was numbered among 
the most fashionable watering-places in the kingdom. 
A certain Dr. Gibbons, of not altogether enviable 
reputation, recommended its chalybeate wells for 
various maladies, and, although his prescriptions 
were known to kill more frequently than cure, hun- 








BEACH. 


dreds flocked thither to taste the waters and test their 
efficacy. 

Hampstead became the resort of poets and novelists, 
bankers and philosophers; there clubs met, balls and 
parties were given, races held and marriages cele- 
brated. It was there, in 1748, Johnson wrote “The 

| Vanity of Human Wishes;” there Crabbe rhymed 
land Keats wrote some of his choicest poems; there 
| Wordsworth, Coleridge, Campbell and Rogers spent 
many pleasant hours together; and there, in a quiet 
| cottage, dwelt Joanna Baillie and her sister Agnes 
| until the middle of the present century. 
| With a dim consciousness of the former grandeurs 
|of Hampstead, of its romantic literary and social 
associations, I sallied forth one afternoon in Whit- 
suntide to visit it, thinking that perhaps as I wan- 
| dered in the footsteps of some dead poet or philoso- 
pher, I might catch somewhat of the inspiration 
| which had rendered his life worth the living and his 
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memory famous. I had been warned before starting 
that the “Fields,” as the heath is called by near 
residents, were not as they had been; that the crowds 
which assembled there on a holiday were no longer 
remarkable for either fashion or intelligence, and 
that most likely any romantic notions I entertained 
concerning them would be rudely dispelled. 

Nothing daunted, however, I made my way slowly 
to an attractive portion of the heath, and chancing to 
find a six-inch square of space on a rustic seat, 
wedged myself into it and prepared to be amused. 
The crowd riveted my attention first, as it does every- 
body’s. ‘“ Young men and maidens” contributed 
largely toward its “grown-up” portion, and they, 
with but few exceptions, were dirty, shabbily clothed 
and partially intoxicated. Children there were in 
abundance, who apparently belonged to nobody, and 
had nobody and nothing belonging to them, except 
huge bunns, which they nibbled at occasionally and 
played ball with between times. My heart ached for 
their little, bare legs, which, like an isthmus of goose 
flesh, connected their coarse gaiters, in which their 
short socks had long since disappeared, with the hems 
of their dirty pinafores. All wore shoes, no matter 
how ill-fitting or dilapidated ; and in my subsequent 
observations during the summer, I do not remember 
seeing a shoeless child, however warm the weather 
or nearly resolved to their original elements the 
shoes had become. 

Scattered here and there through the crowd were 





again, sir!” Or, if a female hand aims the missile, 
“Don’t be discouraged, miss; you'll get it next 
time!” 

This, too, is laborious exercise, and numerous dis- 
appointments occasion frequent journeys to the nearest 
beer-stand for another “ wee drop.” 

Old women with a few matches or tacks for sale, 
young girls with oranges, old men with hand-organs, 
and able-bodied individuals of both sexes with little 
“trick” dogs, are constantly passing and repassing, 
begging you to buy of their wares, or pay for their 
exhibitions. 

On one side an old woman offers to tell your 
weight in stone for a farthing; on the other a rusty- 
coated photographer is assured that some of your 
friends are “dying for your picture,” and offers to 
avert the calamity for a paltry sixpence or ninepence 
with an instrument which has had the honor of being 
adjusted and leveled toward the queen. 

With all this din in your ears from either side, it 
is necessary to keep a sharp look-out, or you are liable 
to be trampled under foot by vicious, kicking ponies, 
that, under the careless guidance of their riders, 
gallop by incessantly, with a total disregard for life 
or property. 

When ten o’clock approaches, the revelers turn 





| homeward, and from then till almost daybreak the 


usually quiet streets of Hampstead are made hideous 
with their songs, curses and drunken brawls. It is 
no uncommon sight, shortly after daylight, to see a 


well-dressed, respectable-looking people, who had | woman, staggering and gesticulating, dirty, bonnet- 
evidently come as observers, and, like myself, took | less, and with streaming hair, being dragged along 
| by the firm hand of the law to the nearest station- 

The principal recreations in which the crowd in-| house; or another, even more disgustingly intoxi- 
dulged were donkey-rides and puppet-shows, their | cated, bound hand and foot, and supported on a 


no part in the sports. 


refreshments cocoanuts and beer. The racing is very 
interesting to a “country American” who never saw 
a dozen donkeys before in her life; and although 
there is nothing intensely exciting about it, it is quite 


“warming” and very fascinating to the participants. | 
A young miss pays her ha’penny for a ride, and is | 


“boosted” on by a male companion who follows, 
shouting and clapping the animal’s sides to hurry its 
gait, which, at the best, is but a jolting trot. The 
race-course is half a mile in extent, and such vigor- 
ous exercise’ for that distance is very fatiguing both 


to rider and assistant—I dare not speak concerning | 


the donkey—and when they return they naturally 
feel the need of a stimulant, and a “drawing” toward 
some near beer-stand. 

Scattered here and there along the walks are fruit- 
stalls and small, sheltered places where a cup of 


strange-looking liquid, known as coffee, and another | 


still more strange called tea, can be obtained, having 
first been milked and sugared by a man hideous in 
the finery of a second-hand Chinese shop. Very 
small and very poor cocoanuts can be had for a 
ha’penny if the purchaser is fortunate, or rather un- 


fortunate, enough to knock one from the apex of a | 


stick stationed full fifteen feet from his “toe line.” 
If his ball misses the nut by three or four feet, he is 
encouraged to fresh exertion by, “ Most a hit; try 


|stretcher by four policemen. Sometimes the woman 
is entirely sober, and although she staggers and 
| almost falls, it is because she is trying to support a 
| drunken husband and get him safely home befvre he 
| is arrested and fined or imprisoned. 
| The morning papers teem with cases of drunken- 
ness, some of them heart-rending—cases of girls in 
|their teens found in the gutters and street corners 
|incapable of going home, and dead to all sense or 
knowledge of decency. To read of them is terrible, 
| but the sight is worse by far, although a Londoner 
grows so accustomed to it that he actually laughs 
when the picture is presented to him. 

These are some of the scenes in the panorama of 
| Hampstead Heath at Whitsuntide. 
FLORENCE HARVEY. 


Art shows us man as he can by no other means be 
/made known. Art gives us “nobler loves and nobler 
'cares,” furnishing objects by the contemplation of 
| which we are taught and exalted, and so are ulti- 

mately led to seek beauty in its highest form, which 
| is goodness. 

TRUE virtue consists in improving the mind and 
in purifying the heart—in bearing goodwill toward 
mankind and engaging them to love truth and moral 
excellence. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ALMA’S CROWN. 
EMMA E, BREWSTER. 
CHAPTER IV. 


‘“‘ Archimedes said that, with a lever long enough and 
somewhere to fix the fulcrum, he could move the world. 
The trouble was that he could neither obtain the lever | 
nor find the place for his fulcrum.” 


BY 





| 

OR one month Alma kept her bed, and a long | 

and weary convalescence followed. She was not | 

a patient invalid, and mother and sisters had a | 
thankless task ministering to her whims. 

When quite well, her mother positively forbade | 
any further mental fatigue. The Almathean had | 
died out—though she would gladly have tried to | 
resuscitate it. Only one church service a day would | 
mother permit her, no more parties, and sewing- 
circle only once a fortnight. This made a dull 
winter indeed for a girl who had no pleasure in 
home life. In default of other excitement, Alma 
took to castle-building with the more vehemence. 

“Mother,” she said one day, after a long fit of 
dreaming, “was the world so wicked when you were 
young as it is to-day ?” 

“JT don’t know about the world,” said mamma; 
“but Smollet was worse. It was a perfect drinking | 
hole. In the half mile from Bragg’s corner to the 
post-office, every house had a small store, and every 
store kept a barrel of rum to treat customers. What 
dreadful old topers there were around here! Nights 
were hideous with their shouts and yells. You can 
have no idea what the temperance movement has 
effected for Massachusetts.” 

“Yes, there has a great deal been done, no doubt. 
But, oh, there is so much to be done still! What an 
amount of wretchedness and crime there is in the 
world, and how little the world recks of it. It rolls 
on in blind stolidity through day and night, through 
winter and summer, bearing its burden of wickedness | 
and misery under the silent stars. Men and women 
live and die, live and die, with no other thought than 
that they are born just to breathe. Oh, if only I had | 
the power I would become a great reformer !” 

“J should suggest, my daughter,” said Mrs. Neale, | 
“that you began the reform in yourself.” 

If her mother had rushed at her with a drawn 
knife, Alma could not have been more astonished. 
Reform herself! Reform herself! She, Alma Neale, 
need reform! She was so utterly amazed that she 
could not speak, but only look fierce interrogation 
out of her dark gray eyes.” 

“For three years,” continued Mrs, Neale, “we all 
worked and saved for you. We often denied our- 
selves greatly, I must tell you, to find money to 
satisfy—as I belieye—your caprices. But we did it 
out of pure love for you. Your father and Willie, 
Josie and the little ones, had scarcely any other 
thought than how happy they would be when you 
were home again. For myself, 1 looked forward to 
it as a relinquishing of my sceptre into the hands of | 
an accomplished and lovely daughter, who would 
gladly take from the hands of her tired mother the 


father’s winter flannels for a sash ribbon. 
| cost your father more since your return than all the 


| better it would have been for us all. 


|upon the harsh and unappreciative world. 


| quality that makes a good wife. 





care and oversight that she was anxious to lay down. 
Has your return fulfilled our hopes in any particular? 
You have taken no responsibility from me, and 
added to rather than relieved the labors of your 
younger sisters, You have done nothing to make the 
long winter evenings merry to the boys and father, 
You have not assisted the children in their lessons, 
nor Josie and me in the sewing. You have not even 
made mats, tidies and pretty knicknackery for the 
rooms, as Josie and I wish to do, but can never find 
the time for.” 

“T am sure, mother,” interrupted Alma at this 
point, “I have done a great deal to fix up the old 
place. Everybody says how much the house has 
been improved by what I have done for it.” 

“Yes, Alma, I am glad, too, that this has been 


| done, yet I needed a sewing machine more than the 
| house needed French windows, and no unselfish gir] 


could have been persuaded to take the price of her 
You have 


rest of the family.” 

“You shall not fling that in my face again,” 
shrieked Alma. “I will find some way to earn 
money, if I have to work in a tailor’s shop.” 

“You would do better to earn it in your father’s 
kitchen,” said her mother, quietly. “ Listen to me 
patiently for awhile longer, dear. You came home 
from school completely tired out, and your nerves all 
unstrung. Instead of undertaking all that you did, 
had you rested a few months, or indeed a whole year, 
devoted yourself to pleasing the family, and spent 
your energies to promote their enjoyment, how much 
You might have 
gotten up private theatricals for the education and 
elevation of your own brothers and sisters, sung to 
your father instead of the village, given us readings 
and recitations, made the attempt, indeed, to refine 
your own household before wasting your strength 
In all 
your work for society in general your own brothers 
and sisters have taken but a small part. Except 
when we go to church, we have never heard you sing, 
any more than for practice. Josie attended very few 
of your literary meetings, Willie and Abbie you 
quite unnecessarily oflended—” 

“Gracious! That horrid Abbie Harlon! 
thankful when she left; she was no addition to the 
society, and the society could have been no help to 
her. If Willie had ever seen any sort of refinement, 
he could not endure her.” 

“You are the most accomplished lady he has ever 
had the good fortune to meet with. You can judge 
for yourself what sort of impression he has received 
of the pleasures of refined society ; the contrast be- 
tween yourself and poor Abbie is certainly marked, 
but it scarcely shows in your favor. Except for your 
fine taste, Abbie has the advantage of you in every 
Homely as she cer- 
tainly is, she looks better in a kitchen dress than you 
do, and Willie will see his wife oftener in the kitchen 
than in the parlor, so that is an advantage on her 
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Nothing 
gets her out of sorts; and the eldest of ten children, 
with an invalid mother, has more to try her temper 


side, Then she is always good-humored. 


than you ever dreamed of. She is an excellent 


cook—” 

“Excuse me, mother, I do not care to hear Abbie 
Harlon’s praises sung. I am perfectly willing that 
Willie should marry her if he likes, but I hope J 
shall be excused from claiming her as a sister.” 

“You who are so anxious to elevate and refine the 
world, why do you not begin upon your probable 
sister-in-law? You will find her very tractable, pos- 
sessed of good judgment, with a sensitive and 
sympathetic nature.” 

“Mother, will you be done with talking of Abbie 
Harlon? J am glad you are likely to have a daugh- 
ter that will please you so much better than I have 
done. But if there is anything that I can do to 


housework. Both cannot be done properly at the 
same time, any more than two objects can occupy the 
same space at the same time. Each requires one’s 
whole attention for its best performance, to the totae 
exclusion of the other. Alma had certain daily 
duties which her mother insisted on having done at 
designated hours. After this she had her whole time 
to herself. She could not eke out this limited space 
by taking from the night, for she slept with Josie, 
who would have suspected something if she stayed 
up late too many nights; and her book was a pro- 
found secret. By and by, when it was published, and 
she was hailed on every side as a rising star, then 
she would—I don’t know exactly what she would do 
then ; all beyond was a gorgeous-hued chaos, in which 
she saw herself writing, writing, writing, with gold 
coins and laurel crowns raining on every side. 
Alma’s book was finished toward the end of May. 





gratify you, I shall consider myself highly favored to 
have it mentioned.” 

“You can do the whole ironing in future, and also 
assist Josie in the washing,” said Mrs. Neale, coldly. 

“Very well. 
duties to your satisfaction.” 
the room, drowned in a torrent of passionate tears. 

March and April passed. Alma faithfully ironed 
and washed the clothes, assisted in house-cleaning and 


garden-making, made beds and fed chickens. But 


. | 
her heart was not in her work; she scorned the low | 


round of domestic duties, the dull routine of house- 
hold cares. Over and over she said to herself: “ Any 
tuol could do this; the dullest clown can feed poultry, 


dust parlor chairs and sweep off the stoop; and shall | 
i, with my brilliant intellect, pass my days in such | 


menial pursuits? Shall I, who was born to rule, do 
a servant's work? Why did. God give me these 
aspirations, if they were not to be gratified? They 
shall be gratified. I will make myself famous. I 
feel within me a Divine impulse which can never be 
quenched, The fire will burn; it must spread and 
produce a great conflagration. Eyen distant lands 
shall catch its glow reflected in the radiant heavens !” 


She thought these yearnings, these aspirations, | 


were peculiar to herself; that few, very few, had ever 
felt the same; that she “dreamed dreams no mortal 
ever dared to dream before.” She did not know that 
every woman who had every lived, even Abbie Har- 
lon and Libby Dilliway, had, at some period in her 


existence, more or less of the same feelings ; and that | 


long indulgence in them is an indication of weakness 


rather than strength of character. If any one had 


said to her, “ You will outgrow this as you become | 


older and wiser,” she would have scouted the idea. 
Wiser! She really felt as if she then possessed as 
much wisdom as any person in the universe. More 
than most people. 
dom she would give unto a starving world—a world 
that languished in the sickness of sin for want of 
proper mental pabulum. Alma wrote a book. 

She was a great while about it—nearly three 
months. But housework does interfere terribly 
with authorship, or else authorship interferes with 


I will endeavor to fulfill my laundry | 
And Alma rushed from | 


Out of the abundance of her wis- | 


It was a bright and breezy morning that she stole to 
the garret where she had established her sanctum, 


| with a shoepunch in one hand and a quantity of pink 


|tape in the other. From the depths of an old box 
‘she took her beloved offspring, laced it together 
| down the back, and then, walking up and down be- 
‘fore the east window, read it aloud, that she might 
| get the effect of her three months’ labor. 
Certainly, my dear sir, or madam, you who have 
written for the press more years than I have breathed, 
I acknowledge that you are correct in saying that 
| three months is a short time to spend upon a book. 
| But that depends altogether upon the size of the 
| book. Alma read hers all through before breakfast, 
| saw that it was finished, and declared it very good. 
Mrs. Neale and Josie went to the sewing-circle that 
afternoon. As they arose from the dinner-table, 
| Alma asked her father if he would send Kasper to 

the house exactly at three o’clock. In the progress 
‘of her house-cleaning, Alma had made most radical 
| changes in the disposal of furniture which had stood 
| from time immemorial in certain positions, fixed as 
| the laws of Media and Persia, and stout Kasper had 
| often been called to assist in the moving. 

Her father asked: “What do you want moved 

| now ?” and pinched her flushed cheek. 

| “Something very heavy, but I trust Kasper will be 
lable to lift it,’ said Alma, looking up into her 
| father’s eyes with a smile that had in it some- 
thing of triumph and something of regret. “You 
will be sure and send him, won’t you father?” and 
she kissed him with great tenderness. 

Josie wondered what had come over Alma, and 
wondered more when she kissed both herself and 
mother as they started for sewing-circle. There was 
such a clinging tenderness in the kisses. Josie could 
not guess the bright strange hope that nestled in 
| Alma’s breast, and made all the world so sweet to-day. 

When the children came trooping home from 
school, and flung open the porch door, the kitchen 

| was empty; no fire in the stove, no sign of living 
| habitant inthe house. They rushed into the dining- 
|room. The table was ready set for tea, with the white 
| dishes, silver forks and best china and glass, as if for 
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company. They stopped a moment, asking: “Who 
do you suppose is here ?” 

Cora opened the parlor door softly. ‘“ Darkness 
there, and nothing more.” They looked into the 
sitting-room. Sunlight, but silence. Then they 
shrieked: “Alma! Alma!” up stairs, up garret, 
down cellar. They raced all over the house. No 
Alma was to be found. Then crying, for the great 
dread that had come over them, the three flew out, 
pursued by a nameless horror, to the field that sloped 
from the barns to the meadow. Father and Willie 
were half way down it, so busy in their work that 
they had hardly noticed Kasper’s long absence. 

Sun and showers and thaw-winds had got the earth 
into the condition of a very wet sponge, and the chil- 
dren hesitated about stepping into the black muddiness 
of the potato field. 

“Father!” screamed Cora, “where is Alma! We 
can’t find her anywhere.” 

The father made no answer, but dropping his hoe, 
hurried up the hill. His face was very white, for the 
memory of Alma’s kiss, so like a farewell, came 
over him with prophetic fears. Willie followed, 
carrying the hod in both hands and wondering what 
could have startled his father so at Alma’s absence. 

“Have you looked for her out in the orchard ?” 
asked Willie. “She must be somewhere ’round.” 

The father strode on and looked into the stable. 
Colty and the express wagon were gone. “ Where do 
you suppose Kasper is?” he asked, hoarsely. 

“Why father, you don’t suppose she and Kasper 
have eloped, do you?” asked Willie, laughing. 

They went to the house. It was colder in-doors 


“ Where was her trunk kept?” asked Willie. 

“Up-stairs, ’side of the other one,” answered Cora, 
promptly. 

To the garret they went. There were only two 
trunks owned by this seldom traveling family, and 
both were gone. A large chest which stood there 
and was used for packing away summer dresses, was 
open, and garments heaped all about the floor, showed 
that the contents had been hastily sorted. 

Willie strode gloomily down-stairs. His father 
was sitting by the stove, his head buried in both 
hands. “She’s taken both trunks and everything she 
had,” he said. 

His father did not move. The teakettle was boil- 
ing “like fury.” ‘“O Willie! won’t you please turn 
on the water,” said Cora, taking the teapot handle 
with her apron and lifting the vessel toward the 
steaming spout. 

Setting the tea to draw, Cora returned to the dining- 
room. Her quick eye had discerned that the table 
was set with dainties, among which there were none 
of the substantials that farmers and school-children 
required. Taking off an old-fashioned filigree china 
cake-dish on which rested a whole plum cake 
“wisely kept for show,” she carried it to the pantry 
and brought instead a huge platter of pork and beans, 
She added 
her father 


as much as she could lift on to the table. 
also a bowl of rhubarb sauce, which 
would prefer tothe transparent jelly, quaking in its 
little glass dish. 

“Won’t you light a lamp, Willie?” she asked, as 
“ And please 





| she entered again the shadowy kitchen. 


| come to supper.” 


than out these May evenings, and an unpleasant| She followed last, bringing the teapot carefully in 
chilliness struck them as they entered the deserted | her apron, and stood by the tray to serve the table, 
kitchen. Cora, wasting no time in useless tears nor | being too short to pour tea when sitting. 

vague surmises, bustled about to make a fire. A| Johnny was not there. In a moment he came 


teapot stood on the hearth, with crisped gray leaves 
heaped in it, waiting for the boiling of the kettle, 
which, filled with fresh water, sat on the front of the 
stove. 

“Willie,” said his father, “go and see if she took 
her clothes with her.” 

Up-stairs the children trooped, and into the room 
occupied by Alma and Josie. Willie opened the 
closet door; it was half full of dresses. 

“ Are all these things Josie’s, or are some of them 
Alma’s?” he asked. 

The girls examined the garmentscritically. “This 
is Josie’s—these are Josie’s, all of them. No, there 
is not a thing here that belongs to Alma.” 

Willie walked over the bureau. 
drawers were hers?” 

“These two.” They were opened and found empty. 

“Why she has taken every single thing,” said 
Cora, after a careful survey. “ All her boxes, all her 
books. Everything, even to the pin-cushion | made 
for her last Christmas.” 

“ And she never made one of us a single thing at 
Christmas,” wailed little Nellie, ina tone that showed 
her wee-bit heart could never forget her sister’s 
neglect. 


“ Which 


to 


| bounding in. “She hasn’t gone to the depot,” he 
shouted. “The wheelmarks don’t turn that way. 

| They turn up to Westerveldt.” 

“Westerveldt!” cried Mr. Neale. 

| creation does she want up there?” 

“Perhaps she’s going into the bonnet bleachery,” 
said Willie. 

“The bonnet bleachery !” fairly shouted Mr. Neale. 
“There’s no call for one of my girls to go out to 
| work ! Thunderation! There, I am without a horse 
|to my name, and my daughter driving off to the 
Westerveldt Bleachery. When will that Kasper get 
back ?” 

He got back about eight o’clock. They heard the 
| wheels crunching slowly up the lane, and rushed to the 


in all 


“What 


| 
| 
| 
} 


kitchen door. 

“ Where, in the name of common sense, have you 
been all this while, you Dutch idiot?” yelled Mr. 
Neale. 

“Zu Vesterweldt,” replied Kasper, calmly, reining 
up by the porch. 

““What have ye been there for?’ demanded Mr. 
Neale. 

“Zu dake Mees Alma unt her dhrunks,” replied 
Kasper. 
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“ Where did you take her to?” asked Willie, quietly, 
«Za der railroat, unt she dake der depot mitShpring- 


feldt.” 


“She went to Springfield!” cried Willie. “Why 
didn’t she take the cars here? She could take an 


earlier train at Westerveldt, perhaps.” 


“Yah!” replied Kasper. “I saw her get der drain 


on boart.” 
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genuity could devise, failed to extract anything new 
covered him with reproaches, and hastened away to 
Alma’s room, where she flung herself upon her pillow, 
kissing it 
“In silent, speechless grief, 
Or wept, as if in floods of tears 
Her soul might find relief.” 





But why prolong the scene? Why tell of the 


“ What did shesay to you?” asked the father, eagerly, | fruitless journeys to Springfield, the telegrams that 


“ Notings.” 


“Didn’t she tell you why she was going, or where 


to?” impatiently enough. 
“Nien,” stolidy as ever. 


| flashed north, south, east and west, the rewards offered 
| to detectives, the heart-broken appeals inserted in 
| daily papers? Those indeed might be told but, the 
wild and hopeless longings of desolate hearts, the 


“Didn’t she—O Jupiter Ammon! Didn’t she tell} anxious, terrible dreams of fevered imaginations, 


you something to say to us—to her mother, or me?” 

“Nien. Notings. She said zu me, you vill der 
'gspress vagon zu der vrunt door pring. I pring it 
dere. You will mine doo dhrunks pring der chamber 
ous. 
unt mit der kitchen door dhrough she coom ous unt 
into der vagon climb. 
joost so fast as never you can pefore, she say to me; 
and dat is all, as she never sprachen mit me von vord 
more.” And Kasper drove on to the barn. 

“Well, it does beat all nature! After all I had 





these no pen can depict. 


No words can describe the anguished yearnings, 


the vague and awful fears, the black despair that 
almost denied the existence of a God or the use of 
I pring dem ous. Der vrunt door she locked, | prayer, the monotonous and dreadful days, the weird 
| and still more dreadful nights, the burden that life 
Drive you zu Vesterweldt | was, the onerousness of daily tasks, the pain that 
thrilled them in the song of birds and happy voices 
of children, the blinding tears that came ever between 
their eyes and the gayest landscapes. 


Why tell of the slow passage of the silent years 


done for that girl,” muttered Mr. Neale, and turned | that came and went with dumb mouths, giving no 


gloomily into the kitchen. 
behind the stove, and buried his face in his hands. 

Johnny lighted the lantern, and darted off to join 
Kasper, and pursue investigations on his own account. 
Willie crammed the stove full of wood, kicked the 
last stick to make it go in, poked the fire spitefully 
and raked away the ashes, as if the clatter of the 
poker did him good. 

In a little while he grew more quiet, took the tea- 
kettle to the sink, poured hot water over the dishes 
that the little girls had put into the pan, and moved 
back the tea-table. 

* Shall you go to the sewing-circle to-night?” asked 
Nellie. 

“No, not to-night,” he replied, sharply. 

“ Won’t Alma come back, ever?” she asked, after 


a pause, 

Willie choked. “ Yes, darling, I hopeso. Hadn’t | 
you little things better get to bed ?” 

“Not till mother comes, please,” said Cora. 

Kasper came in, and sat down to the supper which 
Cora had spread for him on a kitchen table. Here 
he was subjected to a searching cross-examination, but | 
with no further result, and when he had smoked his 
pipe, he went placidly to bed, and slept the sleep 
which comes to an unburdened conscience. Then 
gloomy silence settled over the family group. 

Who can depict the grief, the agony of mother and 
sister, when the terrible truth was hurled at them 
like a thunder clap, upon their return from the even- 
ing’s gayety—Alma had run away from home. For 
awhile it seemed as if they were both crazed. They 
could not believe it, they would not believe it. 

Mrs. Neale dashed into Kasper’s room, awoke that 
honest Dutchman from his peaceful slumbers, put 





|nearly a year. 


He took his old place | word nor sign to the questioning hearts, until one— 
| clothed all in a mourning garb, with leaden shoes 
| upon her feet, arrived, bringing—not Alma—no, not 


Alma! A woman’s form, wearing her name, a 
breathing frame; but the thing that lived in it, that 
was not Alma, not their Alma. Her they never saw 


/again; never from the time that they went out one 


sweet May day with her tender kiss lingering like a 
chrism on the lips of every one. 


CHAPTER V. 
“Tf Willful would to water, Willful would drench.” 
A T Springfield, Alma took a night train to Boston, 
arriving there in the first gray dawning. She 
carried lunch enough for both supper and breakfast, 
and ate the latter, on that chill May morning, in the 
ladies’ room of the Worcester depot. She was pos- 
sessed of considerable money. Where did she get 
it? Yes, where did Alma get the money to run away 
with, was a question that puzzled the Neales for 
But when Mr. Neale dunned his 
debtors in December, a man came to him bringing his 
receipted bill, saying: “I paid you last spring. One of 
your daughters took the money, and there’s her word 
for it, in black and white.” Mr. Neale took the bill 
and looked with filmy eyes at the delicate school-girl 
chirography, which was not Josie’s—in which was 
written: “ William Neale, per A. N.” 
Then they knew where Alma got her money. 
Having finished her lunch, Alma went to the lady 
who takes the parcels and asked her where she could 
find a cheap but respectable boarding-place in the 
city for a working-girl. She asked as if the working- 
girl was some one whom she, as Lady Bountiful, was 





to him every searching question that feminine in- 


desirous of befriending, and the woman answered: 
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“Why you can find a place for her at the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, right up here on 
Beach Street. ’Tis only a few steps.” 

Only a few steps, certainly; and in a very short 
time Alma was applying for a place in that conveni- 
ent institution, under the name of Beatrice Douglass. 
But here a fearful trouble assailed her. 

“Do you bring any recommendation, Miss Doug- 
lass ?” 

Beatrice stared. 

“We do not accept any one who cannot furnish 
credentials as to her character. Is there no one in 
the city whom you—” 

“T don’t know anybody in the city,” interrupted 
Beatrice. “There is nobody who can recommend 
me within a hundred miles.” And foran instant her 
brain reeled with terror least her secret should be 
dragged from her. Oh! what could she do? 

“Well, never mind, your face is recommendation 
enough. I will take the responsibility of accepting 
you,” said the lady. 

How earnestly Beatrice thanked her, and promised 
that she should never repent of her confidence. Then 
she heard the rules; to every one of which she 
promised implicit obedience; though they seemed to 
Alma more like the regulations of a very strict 
boarding-school than a Christian home. 

Her bill for lodging—she rented half a room— 
would be two dollars and fifty cents; board on the 
restaurant plan would amount to as much more at the 
very lowest; washing fifty cents per dozen; and she 
was strictly prohibited from eating anywhere else, or 
doing her own washing, either in the laundry or her 
own room. AJIma, or rather Beatrice, fresh from the 
Connecticut Valley, wondered how much expensive 
lodgings were in the city, if five dollars and fifty 
cents was considered cheap, and thought what enor- 
mous pay working-girls must receive to afford such 
board. Though the price did not trouble her much, 
as she had that in her trunk which would probably 
make her rich before the week was out. 

This Beatrice Douglass was no fool. She knew, of 
course, that detectives would be at once put on her 
track, so her first care was to purchase an entire new 
suit, of a style and color that Alma Neale would 
never have donned, and then went to a barber and 
had her hair curled all around her head. Her 
identity was completely destroyed. She did her hair 
up in papers every night after that so long as she re- 
mained in Boston, and wore the same suit every day, 
through all changes of weather. 

The next thing in order was to have her trunks 
brought up, and the expressman asked so much for 
that service that Beatrice almost wished she had left 
one at home. But as her faith in the book was un- 
bounded, she would not be disturbed at that. 

Next, taking her manuscript in a tightly-tied 
brown roll, she set out for Lee & Shepard’s publish- 
ing house, that being the only firm in the city with 
whose name she was acquainted. With her heart in 
her mouth, she entered the spacious book-store, and 
asked the first clerk for Mr. Lee. 





“Who ?” he asked. 

“Mr. Lee.” 

“ But, you know, he is dead.” 

How was she to know that if his name was still 
kept in the firm ? 

“Mr. Shepard, then, 
resentful all over. 

“That’s him, at that desk.” 

Mr. Shepard was very polite, but he could not be 
induced to look at her manuscript. They were full 
for a year to come, he said, and would not take her 
book if it was written by the greatest celebrity in 
America. Had she tried Lothrop in Cornhill? He 
was one of the most enterprising publishers in Boston, 
and would certalnly look at her book, if he did no 
more. 

Taking the address he gave her, and thanking 
Mr. Shepard heartily for his kindness, Beatrice 
started on her second mission with far less fear than 
on her first. 

Mr. Lothrop was in, took the little roll, and asked 
her to leave it for two days. In that time he would 
have it read. If approved, it must submit to a second 
reading before being accepted; but if refused, she 
would have a written criticism upon it, which would 
be of great assistance to her. 

Leaving the manuscript with a light heart, Beatrice 
wended her way to the State-house. She went 
through the lower rooms, up to the cupola, and back 
to the Hall of Representatives. The handsome page 
who had acted as guide, gave her a front seat in the 
gallery, pointed out the most notable men in the hall, 
and left her to listen to the debate. 

There was a temperance discussion in progress, 
and there was a very prominent man on the opposi- 
tion who struck Beatrice as being the most horrible 
creature she ever saw. His whole frame was bloated, 
a great purple nose protruded between his black hair 
and black moustache—for forehead he had none, 
positively—and his yellow eyes, bound with red, 
gleamed from under beetling brows with an almost 
infernal ferocity. Beatrice shuddered at the thought 
that such a beast should be admitted to the councils 
of her State ; that her country’s laws were framed by 
brutes of such a stamp; and she cried to herself: 
“Oh! if we were allowed the ballot, men like that, 
unfit for intercourse with decent women, would never 
enter our legislative halls.” 

There were two people in the reporter’s gallery, a 
young man and woman, in opposite corners; he was 
jotting down occasional notes, and she rapidly scrib- 
bling, as if she put a great deal of emotion into her 
reports. She was the tiredest-looking woman Beatrice 
had ever seen. There were great black bags under 
her eyes, and her lids were heavy and swollen, as if 
she had not had a good night’s sleep for weeks. She 
held the pencil in a cramped way, as though her arm 
ached dreadfully. 

3y and by another reporter entered the gallery, a 
showy young man, who stopped and asked the other 
one what of interest had passed that morning, sat 
down lazily, tipped on the hind legs of his chair and 


” said Beatrice, feeling hot and 
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slowly sharpened a pencil. Then he reached over; “Refused,” said the clerk, shortly, as if he had no 
and took her notes from before the female reporter. | time for extra words. 

She snatched at the sheets with an angry glare, but “ But the criticism?” persisted Beatrice. “I was 
he held them off and glanced them leisurely over, | promised a criticism.” 

then handed them back, tipped down into position| The man looked at a number in a book and shook 
and began writing, appropriating for his paper the | his head. 

products of the lady’s morning work. She seemed| “There is nothing said about it,” he said. 

very much annoyed, and the other young man/ Poor Beatrice gave a great gulp, and walked slowly 
equally amused. Beatrice was fearfully indignant; | away, her frame fairly quivering with keen disap- 
only she could do nothing about it. pointment, and eyes filled with tears. Walking 

There was another young lady who interested | slowly and aimlessly up and down till her eyes were 
Beatrice greatly, sitting on the same seat with herself, | dry, and her heart had resumed its regular beating, 
She did not look so tired as the female reporter, but | her gaze fell on the sign of James R. Osgood. In- 
dragged out, as though she had been pulled between | stantly her courage returned, and she walked into the 
the mill-stones. Her hair hung in damp, clinging | wide, handsome room and made her wants known. 
“stringlets” around her face and neck; her forehead} “Your book is too small,” said he, turning its 
was wet, her cheeks red and hot; there was a look in | pages, and reading a word here and there. “It costs 
her face as if she was hunting somebody down, and | as much to keep a small book before the public as a 
would win the chase or die. She leaned forward | large one, and does not sell for half as much. No 
energetically, and grasped like a revolver a bunch of | publisher likes to undertake a small book. The best 
poor, withered May flowers, framed in bear’s-grass, | thing for you to do is to have it published as a serial 
all crisp and brown, as if the heat of the hand had | in a small magazine.” He wrote a number on a card, 
killed it. “There’s a good place for you to try, just down the 

Suddenly, Beatrice discovered that that bouquet | street.” 
was beckoning to some one in the hall below, and| This place was up-stairs. A small, bare room, 
presently, as if in answer to the signal, that repul-| with one man in it, writing very busily. Not wish- 
sive-looking beast with the purple nose came into the | ing to disturb him, and seeing no chair, Beatrice 
gallery. The dragged-out female arose quickly, with | sat down on one of the low window seats and ex- 
a rapturous and persuasive smile, and took the seat | amined a heavy metal casting, a stamp from which 
back of Beatrice. There she heard the two in con-|the cover of the magazine published there was 
versation, and discovered that this young woman was | printed. A woman in dingy black came in and 
trying to push some bill through the legislature, and | walked up to the desk. In a sharp, strained voice 
relied upon this man’s help. She was a lobbyist. | she began: “You know when I brought you those 

Oh! how could any woman consent to such degra- | last subscribers the other day, there was a mistake 
dation? Beatrice would have starved first. Tlen|made, and you did not pay me enough by one 
she thought with a burning blush what female suffrage | dollar.” 
could effect in purifying the legislative halls. Ifthis| “Ah! Well, we’ll see to it.” 
woman would sit so close and talk so sweetly to that| “Yes, sir. I knew you’d make it all right as soon 
man, she would also vote for him. |as you knew it. I brought you—so many—names, 

Poor Beatrice arose and walked slowly out of the | and you paid—so many—dollars. And so I thought 
gallery. The white-gloved page stood at the door, | I’d come and tell you. For I knew you’d make it 
and he took her into the Senate Chamber. The | right as soon as you knew,” etc., ete. 

Senate was not in session then, but he showed her| She talked on without let or stay, till the man, 
“the old queen’s arm that Granther Young brought | without any appearance of impatience, took out a 
home from Concord bu’sted,” and whatever else might | book, examined the account, and declared it was “al! 
be of interest to her in the chamber. Then she went | right.’ The woman made a profuse apology and 
out to the common, bought a couple of oranges, and |turned away, with a face so white that Beatrice saw 
ate them sitting under the elms and watching the | why she had been so voluble. The hoped-for dollar 
children playing around the frog-pond. | stood, perhaps, between death and some loved one. 

The next day Beatrice visited various picture | Oh, why could not that publisher have given her the 
galleries and the public garden. Altogether, she was | money, anyway? Beatrice did not believe it was 
having a very pleasant and easy life in the city, only | “all right,’ not a bit of it. The woman had not 
that she was growing lonely for some one to talk | looked at the book, but just took that man’s word 
with, and longed to write home. She would do that | for it. She would not have taken any man’s word. 
when she had heard from her book. | Not she! : 

The eventful day came. It was with avery anxious| “Are you waiting to see me?” asked the man, so 
and excited mind, and heart beating up into her | pleasantly that Beatrice could not but feel prepos- 
throat, that she presented herself at Lothrop’s book- | sessed in his favor. 
store that Saturday morning. Mr. Lothrop was not} She put her work into his hands. “Just a short 
in, but the clerk at the desk handed her a square, flat | serial that I thought, perhaps—at least Mr. Osgood 
parcel, which he assured her was her book. thought, that it might suit your magazine.” 

“What was said about it?” asked Beatrice. “ Ah, yes,” said he, untying the cord, “I shall be 
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very glad to take it if suitable. Good serials 
are always acceptable.” He read the title-page, 
glanced at the headings of the different chapters, read 
the last one entire and shook his head. “I am sorry 
that I cannot use it, he said, regretfully, as if he really 
felt so, tying the cord again. 

“What is the matter with it?” asked Beatrice. 

“Well, the youth of the writer, principally. In 
youth the muscles are weak, flabby, the brain soft; the 
thoughts are consequently confused, the ideas lack 
concentration, justness and plausibility. Your sen- 
tences are weak and lack depth; they are too long, 
and your words have too many syllables in them. 
You ought to wait four or five years before you pre- 
sent any writing for publication, and meanwhile hire 
out to do housework, unless you have a home, in 
which case go into the kitchen and work. In that 
way you will get a view of the real practical side of 
life, which you seem to lack ” 

“But Iam sure there are a great many stories 
printed that are no better than mine, not so good,” 
said Beatrice. 

“ Perhaps so,” replied the other, smiling. “ Butthey 
are not paid for. I suppose you want pay for yours.” 

Beatrice said, “ Yes, I do,” very promptly, and 
walked down-stairs. She liked that man very much 
indeed, after all, and thought it must be correct about 
the dollar. 

There was another publishing house next door, and 
she went in. A gentleman at a desk took her manu- 
script politely, read the title-page with a sarcastic 
smile, glanced at the first sentence, and then snapped 





out: “ Don’t try to write poetry, unless you can make 
it jingle.” 

“T thought true poetry did not rhyme,” said | 
Beatrice, calmly. 

The man looked at her in surprise, and took a little 
time to recover himself. “ But in that case it has 
regular feet,” he continued. ‘Don’t you see how 
ridiculous this sentence is? ‘The crin son sun uprose 
from the violet sea, and mounted the azure heavens, 
like the blazoned shield of a mighty giant, flung on 
high, to challenge the encroaching night, that, with 
his ebon mantle drawn over his pale countenance, 
strode off to the sullen west, and sank beneath the 
waters of the great Pacific, from whence refreshed, 
like a giant from his bath, he would issue again, 
when another twelve hours had numbered themselves 
to the past, and put to flight the legions of the day 
god.’ And there is your first period. Why it puts 
me fairly out of breath, only to think of it. ’Twould 
give anybody the bronchitis to read the book through. 
Take my advice, young woman, go out to do house- 
work, and let literature alone. ’Tis the poorest paid 
of professions, any way. It requires years of hard 
labor to earn aname. And’tis the name that is paid 
for, not the work, you know. And when you get the 
name what does it amount to? Whoever heard of an 
author getting rich? Atleast inthiscountry. Fame 
may be well enough, but it don’t fill an empty 
stomach, nor an empty purse,though it may an empty 
head, I’ll allow.” 





By this time he had got the package tied up, and 
Beatrice taking it, with swelling heart and tight-shut 
lips, went out, crossed the street, and walked aim. 
lessly along. In a doorway she saw a sign, “ Office 
of Trumpet and Bugle.” 

“That sounds sensational. I think my story 
would just suit such a paper,” commented Beatrice, 
whose ideas of the merit of her work had come down 
considerably since she presented it to James R. Osgood, 

Up she mounted, up, up, two flights of dusty stairs, 
on every third one of which, “Trumpet and Bugle” 
appeared in staring capitals. Up another flight in- 
dicated by a placard on the wall, “ Office of Trumpet 
and Bugle, up-stairs.” 

Up another flight, and each one dirtier than the 
last. Then, written in chalk on the wall, “ Office of 
Trumpet and Bugle, up one flight.” 

Up one more flight, and she landed in a filthy entry 
lighted by a broken window. Opposite the window 
was a dingy glass door. She opened this, and im- 
mediately closed it again, with a dim remembrance 
3unyan’s hell. “It was every whit dreadful, 
being utterly without order.’ That might be the 
publishing office, but it certainly was not the sanctum. 
At her left was another door; a card on it was 
marked with “Trumpet and Bugle, Editor’s Room,” in 
a scrawly hand. She entered there ; a little mussy 
room, with a pale woman sitting behind a long desk 
on a broken-backed chair. 

“Are you the editor?’ asked 
tingly. 


of 


3eatrice, hesita- 
“No,” said she, shortly. “He will be in soon,” 
and resumed her writing. 

Beatrice sat down in the chair and waited. After 
a long while a man came bustling in. A would-be 
“ young fellow,” “smelling of musk and insolence.” 
Large framed, with an immense, black beard, promi- 
nent white waistcoat, 


“ And perfect rivers of watch-chain ran 
Over the breast of this nice young man.” 


He went across to the desk and poured a torrent of 
fault-finding upon the patient head of his assistant, 
who on her part seemed to mind it very little. 

At the first pause she pointed out Beatrice, and 
said: “A woman to see you.” 

There was something very disagreeable in the way 
she said this, and Beatrice, in spite of her courage, 
wished she had not waited. 

The editor (?) turned toward her with a horrid 
smile that made his face more repulsive than ever. 
“ What is it, my dear?” 

3eatrice stood up very stifly, and presented her 
manuscript with few words. 

“Ah! yes. Well, my dear, just step into our 
sanctum, and we will look at it. Very glad, 1 can 
assure you, that you brought it to us.” 

He opened a door leading into the same chaotic 
apartment into which she had first intruded. 

The assistant editress sneered and scowled. Beatrice 
thought the scowl was for the man and the sneer for 
her. Perhaps she meant it for a warning, but the 
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poor girl could not stop now, for that man had her 
beloved manuscript in one hand, and with the other | 
was pulling her into his office. She drew away her | 
hand, and stood in grave dignity beside the desk. 

The desk was divided from the rest of the room by | 
a partition, high enough to prevent the men there | 
from seeing what took place at the desk. Beatrice 
stopped outside that wall. 

“How much do you ask for your work, my dear ?” 
asked the editor, untying the package. 

He did not read a word, not even the name of the 
volume, but after scanning a page or two, to see how 
much matter it contained, he looked at the number 
of the last page. This way of paying for her brains 
by the square yard, was annoying to Beatrice. 

“How much do you ask, my dear? ’Tis a short 
serial; we can run it through in six numbers, proba- 
bly.” 

Beatrice gave a great gulp, and said: “Fifty 
dollars.” 

“Yes, my dear. Well, I’ve no doubt ’tis worth it. | 
But, you see, we have only just got started; the first 
number of the Trumpet and Bugle has only just been | 
published, in fact. Still, we shall be very glad to 
print this and whatever short sketches you may favor | 
us with, and pay you by and by, when we get | 
agoing.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Beatrice; “but I want ready 
money for my story,” and she hastily gathered up 
her precious pages. 

“Indeed ?” said the other, looking her over from 
head to toe. ‘ Want to get another new dress, I sup- 
pose. Now I should think that a pretty girl like you | 
would like to see her name in the papers.” 

Beatrice had got the brown paper about the parcel 
by this time, and hastily knotting the cord around it, | 
hurried from the room, The man followed her with | 
his hand on the small of her back. 

That assistant editress gave her such a look of utter | 
contempt as she came out. The indignant blood 
mounted to the poor girl’s forehead, and almost | 
blinded her; she felt on the wrong side of the door | 
for the knob, and the man, still with his dirty hand | 


pressing her new polonaise, reached over and opened | 

. . . ‘ | 
the door, leaning down till his black beard touched | 
her cheek. Scarcely had the door closed behind | 


. . . . | 
Beatrice, than the editor turned upon his assistant | 


° ~ ° | 
with a sharp, “ Well now!” and the scolding began | 


just where it had been dropped. 

“What a slave’s life that unfortunate creature 
leads!” soliloguized Beatrice. ‘“ And she submits to | 
it! I would die first !” 

Ah me! it is not so easy for women to die. | 

Time wore on. In two weeks Beatrice had visited | 
every publishing oflice in Boston. Even those offices | 
dedicated only to the bringing out of school or law | 
books, the driest of statistics or agricultural news- 
papers, had been honored by her presence—all in | 
vain. Her book lay heavy on her hands ; and at last | 


} 


she took it down to Traverse Street and sold it in a 

junk shop for waste paper. It brought her just | 

enough to pay her carfare back to the home. | 
VOL. XLVI.—26. 


|}and they were very poor. 


‘ance of her book. 


ito the Globe Theatre one morning. 


| to go up those stairs. 


Beatrice had to ride everywhere now. Very early 
in the first week she had exhausted all the publishers 
who occupied lower floors, and ever since she had 
been toiling up and dragging down to and from sky- 
high sanctums. That wasted her strength fearfully. 
Beside, to keep her board-bill within two dollars and 
fifty cents per week, she ate only two meals a day, 
She thought she could 
have got more substantial food for the price else- 


| where; but as the establishment was largely supported 


from the restaurant, the rule against taking meals 
out of the house was rigidly enforced. I am glad to 
say that the institution is managed differently in the 


sating line now. I am speaking of it as it was some 


years ago, when such food as Beatrice was able to 


buy was certainly insufficient, and her health began 
to fail. She could no longer walk, but was obliged 
to take the horse-cars from point to point. 

The first week she had all her soiled clothes washed 


| at the home. There were one and a half dozen pieces. 


She really could not get along with any less and 
make herself appear respectable. This week she had 
washed out her small articles in her own room at 
night, and put the large ones by till she had found 
some means of adding to her fast decreasing hoard. 

Beatrice had not been idly waiting for the accept- 
When all hope of ever getting 
anything for it died out, she thought of going on the 
stage. Why not? She had a good figure, splendid 
hair, well-trained voice and decided theatrical talent. 
She could dance and sing, and had always been 
accustomed to amateur performance. 

Determined to try this new field, she walked down 
It was the old 
Globe, and had an entrance like a livery stable, with 
a flight of wide stairs going up at the back, and a 
jocund punchinello, who seemed to be inviting passers 
Beside the punchinello, there 
was no human form to be seen, save an old woman 
sweeping out. The crone had so forbidding an ap- 
pearance, that Beatrice could not make up her mind 
to address her, especially as she did not know exactly 
what she wanted to ask. So she went out again and 
fell to studying handbills. 

Whether she ought to address the lessee or the 
manager, Beatrice could not decide, so finally wrote 
to both, stating in a simple, modest way what she 
considered her qualifications, and offering her services 
for a merely nominal sum for the first two weeks, as 
she had money enough to keep her through that 
time. 

( To be continued.) 


To MAKE our reliance on Providence both pious 
and rational, we should prepare all things with the 
same care and diligence as if there was no such 
thing as Providence to depend upon; and, when we 
have done all this, then we should as wholly and 
humbly rely upon it as if we had made no prepara- 
tion at all, for, if we trust God, we may be sure of all 
that Omnipotence may do for us. 
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BABY IN HEAVEN. 


HOU wilt never be tired, my darling ; 
The burdens we must bear 
Our weary hands can scarce uphold ; 
The crosses we must wear 
Oft make us stoop anear the earth, 
Until perforce we weep, 
And pray our Father for the night 
When “ He giveth His loved ones sleep.” 
But tender arms did bear thee up, 
Or ever thou hadst desired, 
And the rest of Heaven is thine for aye— 
Thou wilt never, never be tired. 


Thou wilt never stray, my darling; 
We stumble and ofitimes fall 

In the straight and narrow way that He 
Hath pointed out to all; 

And we wander for ease to the paths of sin, 
And our feet are tired and sore, 

Hre we find again the road that leads 
Straight up to our Father’s door. 

But, ah! where the streets are paved with gold, 
No by-paths lead away 

From the jeweled walls and the pearly gates— 
Thou wilt never, never stray. 


Thou wilt never be sad, my darling ; 
There are bitter drops of pain 

Marring the sweetness of every cup 
That our lips on earth may drain; 

There’s many an eager, yearning cry 
For even the crumbs of bread 

From the table of joy, to find, alas ! 
The stones of sorrow instead. 

But, oh! for thee there’s a chalice full 
Of the wine that maketh glad! 

The wine unmixed—God’s perfect bliss— 
Thou wilt never, never be sad. 


Thou wilt never grow old, my darling 
Of the fountain of youth we dream ; 

But while we are seeking our eyes are dimmed 
By the graves that rise between ; 

And one by one the flowers fall 
That gladden the path we tread, 

Till only the withered boughs remain, 
And leaves that are sear and dead. 

The day is past, and there cometh on 
A night that is dark and cold, 

But the cycles of Heaven will come and go, 
And thou’lt never, never grow old. 


Thou never wilt die, my darling ; 
Thou never hadst learned to fear 

The dark, dark vale at the end of the way 
That waiteth us pilgrims here; 

Thou knewest naught of the waters cold, 
The dangers and dread alarms, 

Thou didst not walk thro’ the valley and shade, 
For “ He taketh the lambs in His arms ;” 


He beareth them safe from the love of earth 
To the love of their home on high— 
The love that is light and life for aye— 
Thou never, never wilt die. 
S. J. Jonns. 


WYNDHAM CATHEDRAL. 


NE hundred miles from London, in the low but 
fertile valleys of Norfolkshire, stands a quaint 
little village called Wyndham; or, as it is 

|more properly designated in official documents, 
| Wymondham. To the passing traveler, who catches 
only a glimpse of its cathedral towers and ivied cot- 
tages as he hurries through the great city beyond, it 
seems as unreal and as likely to fade away in the 
morning’s dawn as that fabled city of German story 
which rises to mortal vision but once in a hundred 
years. But when the great iron horse chances to re- 
member, as he sometimes does, the courtesy due even 
this remote portion of civilization, and drops a 
stranger or two in the little stone waiting-room. the 
scene rapidly changes. Half an hour after such an 
arrival, the whole town is bustling with life and eager 
curiosity. The tiny windows, with their tinier panes 
and Jeaden sashings, are flung wide open, and curious 
faces peer out in all directions. The courts and by- 
ways soon throng with black kittens and linen-pina- 
}fored children, and even the cottages themselves 
|seem to take part in the general enjoyment, as their 
heavy thatchings settle down a trifle nearer to mother 
‘earth on the leaning side, and nod a tipsy welcome 
Aside from the many minor objects of interest 
which this o!d-time village affords, is one of peculiar 
attraction in the shape of an ancient abbey, founded 
in the year 1107 by William de Albani, but whic! 
| has since been rebuilt and modernized to a consider- 
| able extent. 
| Our little party selected a beautiful Sabbath morn- 
|ing in July to visit this old relic, and sallied forth 
|under the guidance of a friend who had been “ born 


nae . : 
jand bred in its shadow.” After leading us through 


' 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| many narrow archways and winding passages almost 
/as intricate as those of Temple Bar and Lincoln’s 
Inn, and giving us a glimpse of the ‘‘ Haunted 
| House” by a short cut through ‘“ Lady’s Lane” and 
'“The Bride’s Walk,” our guide conducted us into 
the large open space surrounding the Cathedral. 
This seems to have been at some early date entirely 
shut in from the outer world by a solid stone wall, 
and has also the appearance of haying been raised 
several inches above the surrounding country. But 
now the wall is crumbling away, and the ground so 
covered with ruins and broken with excavations, that 
its original condition is scarcely discernable. 

Near, and partly covering the place where stands 
the present church, was once an ancient structure of 
Roman origin, and surrounding it an old church- 
yard, in which it is supposed were buried many 
illustrious personages. Several portions of this most 
ancient building are still standing, and were deemed 
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worthy of attention a few years ago by the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries. The stones composing them, 
although of a very sombre color externally, present 
when broken open, all the rich and varied shades of 
brown and yellow. Tradition says they were fastened 
together with boiling cement, and indeed it is almost 
impossible to dislodge one, although the wear and 
tear of the elements for so many centuries have torn 
many from their foundations and strewn them broad- 
cast. 

When the present building was in process of reno- | 
vation, a grave was accidentally opened at the foot of 
the altar, in which two bodies—a mother and child— 
were found embalmed. The case containing the child | 
had an inner lining of linen firmly cemented together 
with resin, and of such strength and hardness it 
was with great difficulty that a longitudinal incision 
was made in it with a saw. Within this was dis- | 
covered another envelope of linen containing bits of | 
fragrant wood and seeds of various kinds. <A few | 





rare plants, descendants of the latter, are still 
cherished by the villagers. The coflins of two monks 
were also unearthed in the east cloister. These con- 
sisted of Caen stone, hollowed out to receive the head 
and shoulders of the defunct, and covered with | 
massive stone lids slightly elevated over the bodies. 
When the church was cleaned in 1834, preparatory 
io enlarging and modernizing it, an old piece of 
painting was found under a heavy coat of whitewash 
over the east door, which represented several nude 


people hezarding their lives in an open boat, while 
others were suffering for righteousness’ sake. On 
both sides were devils offering money and drink to 
those they were seeking to destroy, while over the 
whole was a rainbow, whereon stood the Saviour. 

The founder of the abbey, William de Albani, or 
Danbeney, afterwards Earl of Arundel and chief 
butler to Henry I, was interred in the middle of the | 
choir, just in front of the altar, 

The following request or command, probably made | 
a considerable time after the founder’s death, was | 
found on one of the walls: “ Pray ye for the soul of 
William de Albani.” 

A gentleman called “None,” who gave nothing to 
the abbey excepting what was left of him after havin 
shuffled off this mortal coil, was commemorated i 


| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
g | 
wd 
this wise: | 

Here lieth None, one worse than none forever thought, | 
And because None, of none to Thee, O Christ, gives 


nought.” 


Ann Talbot was described as, ‘A virgin whose 
piety, charity, duty and courtesy was exemplary to 
those of her age. ‘She departed this life on the 6th 
of December, of her age twenty years, and lies interred 
near her father, and where her mother designs to be 
buried.” 

There are many other quaint inscriptions, but only 
such as may be found in any old English cathedral 
or burying-ground, and not worthy of repetition 
unless in an article designed for that purpose. 

An inventory of all the “Churche ornaments re- 








maynynge in the vestry of the Churche of Wymond- 
ham,” in which appear the following items, is quite 
interesting : 

“One side awter cloth of redd and grene satten 
Abridges (of Bruges) lyned with blew bokeram. 

“One old canvas stayned cloth of the Trynitie. 

“One blew cloth of wrought velvett for the pullpitt. 

“Two great newe rounde webbes of leade, one 
lesser newe rounde webbe of leade and one newe ilatt 
small webbe. 

“One lytle candlestyck and two long water-potts of 
latten.” 

Closely following this is a kind of harangue con- 
cerning the duties of “ye brethers and systers of ye 
bretherwode” of the church, beginning: 

“Tn ye honor and worshyppe of ye blyssed Vyrgyn 
Mary, and in ye honor of ye blyssed company of 
Heven whe have a bretherwode gatheryed in ye 
townshyppe of Wymondhan wyche brey woode ys 
sallyd ye bretherwode of ye lyght of our lady in ye 
Chappell.” 

The older and smaller of the two cathedral towers 
was built in the year 1272, and is one hundred and 
twenty-five feet high. The other measures one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight feet, and contains a clock and 
five bells. Each of the latter bears an inscription, of 
which the Lenor has the following in Latin: “The 
trumpet calls to judgment, the bell to church, 1653.” 


| It was from the top of this tower that a man was 


hung in the time of Kett’s Rebellion.” 

Some fine specimens of Norman architecture are to 
be found in the nave, the roof of which is besprinkled 
with stars and supported by whole-length figures of 
angels. In the second pillar from the west is the 
dedication-stone, whereon are traced the letters M. 
and T., indicating that the church was dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary and Thomas a’ Becket, the martyr. 
Under the gallery is an ancient font, which, though 
considerably mutilated, is still sufficiently preserved 
to convey a general idea of its original beauty. 
Emblems of the four evangelists, the Trinity and the 
sacraments, are still traceable. An inscription origi- 
nally extended around the steps supporting it, of 
which only the one word—Dunwule—in large letters, 
is now legible. The cover is of curious design, being 
surmounted by the figure of a pelican in the act of 
feeding her young with blood. 

Last, but not least by any means, we must mention 
the organ, a large and imposing one, and the pride 
of all the villagers. It was built expressly for the 
church, at a cost of nearly five thousand dollars, and 
presented to it by a lady convert in the year 1793, 
It ever discourses in strains of the sweetest music, 
and as its tones sound and resound through the 


| spacious aisles of the old Cathedral, one can but ex- 


claim with him of yore: “This is no other than the 


house of God and the gate of Heaven.” 
FLORENCE HARVEY, 


WHEN any one thinks that nobody cares for or loves 
him, he would do well to ask himself what he has 
done to make anybody care for and love him. 
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| 
LL the women are jealous of her; there is no | 
doubt about that. The first time she appears | 
in church with crisp mauve muslins floating 
about her and a dainty mauve erection on her head, 
which presumably she calls a bonnet, I know at once 
how it will be. And of course the other sex will 
range themselves on her side to a man; that is also 
beyond question. As she rises from her knees, and 
takes her little layender-gloved hands from her face, | 
and looks about her for a moment with a sweet shy | 
glance, she is simply bewitching; and I doubt if any 
male creature in our musty little church pays proper | 
attention to the responses for ten minutes afterwards. | 
A new face is a great rarity with us, and such a new 
face one might not see more than once in a decade, 
so let us hope we may be forgiven. 

As I gaze at the delicate profile before me, the coils | 
of golden hair, the complexion like the inside of a 
sea-shell, the slender, milk-white throat, and the long 
dark eyelashes, which droop modestly over the glori- 
ous gray eyes, shall I own that I steal a glance of 
disapproval at Mary Anne, my Mary Anne, the part- 
ner of my joys and sorrows for twenty years, and the | 
mother of my six children? Mary Anne’s figure is 
somewhat overblown, her hair is tinged with gray, 
and the complexion of her good-humored face is 
slightly rubicund. But she has been a good wife to 
me; and I feel, with a twinge of compunction, that I 
have no right to be critical, as I think of a shining | 
spot on the top of my own head, and of a little box 
I received from the dentist only a month ago, care- 
fully secured from observation. But as we emerge 
from church I draw myself up and try look my 
best as we pass the trailing mauve robes. 


to 
Jack, 


of our six, stumbles over the train; which gives me 


one 


an opportunity of raising my hat and apologizing for 
the brat’s awkwardness; and I am rewarded with a 
sweet smile and an upward glance out of the great 
gray eyes which is simply intoxicating. 

“* We must call on Mrs. Ogilvie at once,” 
to Mary Anne, as we proceed across the field on our | 
“Tt is my duty as her landlord to | 
She is a lady-like 


I observe 


homeward walk. 
find out if she is comfortable. 
person,” I continue, diplomatically forbearing to al- | 
lude to the obvious beauty; “and I daresay, my dear, | 
you will find her an agreeable neighbor.” 

“ Lady-like!” cries my wife, with a ring of indigna- 
tion in her voice. “I don’t call it lady-like to come 
to a quiet country church dressed as if she were going 
Besides, she is painted. A color 


to a flower-show. 
But you men are all 


like that can’t be natural. 
alike—always taken with a little outside show and | 
glitter.” 

“ But, my dear,” I remonstrate, “ perhaps she did not | 
know how very countrified and bucolic our congre- 
gation is; and I really do think it will be very un- 
neighborly if we don’t call. It must be very dull for 
her to know no one.” I ignore the remark about | 
the paint, but in my heart I give the assertion an| 
emphatic contradiction. 


embarrassment: “ we ar 


| itself in my countenance, for she smiles, and Says : 


— — ee, 


Mrs. Ogilvie has rented a small cottage which | 
own in the west-country village in which I am the 
principal doctor. She is the wife of a naval officer 
who is away in the Flying Squadron, and _ has settled 
hamlet to live quietly during his 
references have been quite unex. 


in our sleepy little 


absence. All her 


| ceptionable, and indeed she is slightly known to our 


Squire, as is also her absent husband. “A splendid 


fellow he is,” Mr. Dillon tells me, “stands six feet in 
his stockings, and is as handsome as Apollo; indeed 
I don’t believe that for good looks you could find such 
another couple in England.” 

The following day Mary Anne, with but little 
persuasion, agrees to accompany me to the cottage to 
call on Mrs. Ogilvie. The door is opened by a neat 
maid-servant. She is at home; and we are ushered 
into the drawing-room, which we almost fail to re- 
cognize, so changed is it. Bright fresh hangings are 
in the windows, a handsome piano stands open, books 


|and periodicals lie on the tables in profusion, and 


“Tvidently a woman of re- 
1 think to myself; 


flowers are everywhere. 
finement and cultivated tastes,” 
“the beauty is more than skin deep.” 
Presently Mrs. Ogilvie comes in, looking, 
sible, even lovelier than she did the day before. She 


if pt == 


is in a simple white dress with here and there a knot 


and she has a bit of blue 
also in her golden hair. Her manner is as charming 
as her looks, and as she thanks my wife with pleasant 


of blue ribbon about it: 


‘cordial words for being the first of her neighbors to 


take compassion on her loneliness, I can see that my 


| Mary Anne, whose heart is as large as her figure, 


basely deserts the female faction and goes over to the 
enemy. Mrs. Ogilvie is very young, still quite a 
girl, though she has been married three years she 
tells us. 

“Tt is dreadful that Frank should have to go away,” 
tears well up in her large gray eyes; 


she says, and the 
3ut I suppose no 


“that is the worst of the service. 
woman ought to interfere with her husband’s career. 
I am going to live here as quietly as possible until he 
returns. See; here is his photograph,” she continues, 
lifting a case from the table and handing it to Mary 
Anne. “Is he not handsome ?” 

He is most undeniably so, if the likeness speaks 
Mary Anne, with the 
lding a word as to the 


truth, and we both 
privilege of her sex and age, a 
beauty of the pair. 

“Oh, yes,” replies Mrs. Ogilvie, without the smallest 
re always called the ‘hand- 


sav so; 


some couple.’’ 
I suppose something of my astonishment expresses 


“] 


am afraid you think me very vain; but I cannot help 


| knowing that I am good-looking, any more than [| 
b> Q .) ms 


gray, not black, 


can help being aware that my eyes are 
gift from God, 


and that my hair is golden. It is a 
like any talent; a valuable one, too, 1 think it; and 
I own that I am proud of it, for my dear Frank’s 
sake, who admires it so much.” 

Yes, this is Mrs. Ogilvie’s peculiarity, as we after- 


| wards discover—an intense and quite open admira- 
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tion of her own beauty. And indeed there is some- 
thing so simple and naive about it, that we do not 
find it displeasing when we get accustomed to it. 
She always speaks of herself as if she were a third 
person, and honestly appreciates her lovely face, as if 
it were some rare picture, as indeed it is, of Dame 
Nature’s own painting. She is equally ready to 
admit the good-looks of other women, and has not a 
trace of jealousy in her composition. But often you 
will hear her say, in describing some one else: “She 
has a lovely complexion—something in the style of 
mine, but not so clear.’ Or, “She has a beautiful 
head of hair, but not so sunny as mine,” ete., ete. 
At first every one is astonished at this idiosynerasy 


of hers, but in a little while we all come to laugh at | 
it; there is something original and amusing about 


it; and in all other ways she is so charming. 

My wife, with whom she speedily becomes intimate, 
tells me that she is sure she values her beauty more 
for her husband’s sake than her own. “She evi- 


dently adores him,” says Mary Anne ; “and he seems | 


to think so much of her sweet looks. She says he 
fell in love with her at first sight, before he ever 
spoke to her.” 

But Mrs. Ogilvie has many more attractions than 
are to be found in her face. 
woman, a first-rate musician and a pleasant and in- 
telligent companion; and more than all, she has a 
sweet, loving disposition, and a true heart at the core 
of all her little vanities. She is very good to the 
poor in our village, and often when I am on my 
rounds, I meet her coming out of some cottage with 


an empty basket in her hand, which was full when | 


she entered it. 

in a quiet little neighborhood like ours, such a 
woman cannot fail to be an acquisition, and every one 
hastens to call on her, and many are the dinners and 
croquet parties which are inaugurated in her honor. 


To the former she will not go; she does not wish to | 
go out in the evening during her husband’s absence— | 


much to my wife's satisfaction, who approves of 
women being “keepers at home”—and it is only 
seldom that. she can be induced to grace one of 
the croquet parties with her presence. 

But when she does, she eclipses every one else. 
She always dresses in the most exquisite taste, as if 
anxious that the setting should be worthy of the 
jewel—the beauty which she prizes so highly. She 
is always sweet and gracious, and vanquishes the men 
by her loveliness, the women in spite of it. But she 
is in no sense of the word a coquette; and the only 
admirer she favors is our Jack, aged fourteen, who is 
head-over-ears in love with her, and is ready at any 
moment to forego cricket for the honor of escorting 
Mrs. Ogilvie through the village, and the privilege 
of carrying her basket. So the quiet weeks and 
months glide by, linking us daily more closely to- 
gether. 

She has been settled at the cottage rather more than 
two years and is beginning to count the weeks to her 
husband’s return. We do not number them quite so 


She is a highly educated | 


eagerly, for when he comes he will take her away | 
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| 

| from us, and we shall miss her sorely. 
| again, a hot, damp summer; it has been a very sickly 
season, and my hands are full. 

“TY shall have to get a partner, my dear,” I say to 
my wife, as I prepare to go out. “If this goes on I 
shall have more to do than I can manage. There is 
a nasty fever about which I don’t like the look of; 
and if we don’t have a change for the better in this 


It is summer 


muggy weather, there is no saying what it may 


“T am glad all the boys are at school,” observes 
Mary Anne, “and I think I will let the girls accept 
their aunt’s invitation and go to her for a month.” 

| “It would be a very good plan, and I should be 
A little change would do 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| turn to.” 
| 


| glad if you would go, too. 
you good.” 

“And pray who is to lock after you?” asks my 
| wife, reproachfully. “Who is to see that you take 
| your meals properly, and don’t rush off to see your 
| patients, leaving your dinner untasted on the table?” 
Mentally, I confess that I should probably be 
| poorly off without my Mary Anne; but it is a bad 
plan to encourage vanity in one’s wife, so I say: 
“Oh, I should do very well by myself;” and with a 
parting nod betake myself to my daily duty. 

In the village I meet Mrs. Ogilvie, basket in hand. 
She doesn’t look well, and I say so. 
| “You have no business out in the heat of the day,” 
I tell her. ‘“ You are not a Hercules, and you will 
| only be knocking yourself up. What will your hus- 
| band say, if he does not find you looking your best 
| when he comes back ?” 

A shade passes over her face. “ Ah! he would not 
be pleased,” she says, rather gravely; “he always 
| likes to see me look my very best and prettiest.” 
| “Well, then, as your doctor, I must forbid your 
| doing any more cottage-visiting just at present. You 
are not looking strong, and going into those close 
houses is not good for you. I will come and see you 
/on my way back.” 

Which I do. I find there is nothing the matter 
with her; she is only a little languid. Perhaps the 
weather has afiected her; perhaps she is wearying for 
her husband; and I prescribe a tonic, which [ think 
will soon set her to rights. I do not remain long 
with her, for I have an unspoken anxiety, and I am 


in a hurry to get home. 

“You had better send the children away to-niorrow 
morning, Mary Anne,” I say as soon as I get in. 
“Mrs. Black is very ill, and I am afraid—I cannot 
quite tell yet, but I am afraid—she is going to have 
small-pox. Of course I shall have her removed at 

once, if Iam right; but it may prove not to be an 
| isolated case, and it will be as well to get the children 
out of the way. I shall try and persuade every one 
| in the village to be vaccinated to-morrow.” 
| You will be clever if you manage that,” says my 
| wife. ‘I am afraid some of the people are very 
prejudiced against it. You know when the children 
/and I were revaccinated, three years ago, you could 
'not persuade any of the villagers to be done at the 
ame time.” 
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On the following ‘day we dispatch the children 
early to their aunt’s, under the care of an old ser- 
vant; and as soon as I have seen them off, I go down 
to Mrs. Black’s. To my consternation, I find Mrs. 
Ogilvie just leaving the house 

“TI have been disobedient, you see,” she says, 


gayly; “but I promised to bring Mrs. Black some- | 


thing early this morning; and she seemed so ill 
yesterday that I did not like to disappoint her. But 
I am not going to transgress orders again—for Frank’s 
sake,” she adds, softly. 

I give an internal groan. Heaven grant she may 
not have transgressed them once too often! And I 
hasten into the cottage, to find my worst fears con- 
firmed. Mrs. Black 
takably. 

For some hours I am occupied in making arrange- 
ments for her removal to the infirmary, and in vac- 
cinating such of my poorer patients as I can frighten 


has small-pox quite unmis- 


or coerce into allowing me to do so; and it is after- 
noon before I am able to go and look after Mrs 
Ogilvie. 

She seems rather astonished when I inform her 
what my errand is—that I want to vaccinate her (for 
of course I do not wish to frighten her by telling her 
about Mrs. Black); but she submits readily enough 
when I say that I have heard of a case of small-pox 
in a neighboring vi which I have), and think 
it would be a wise precautionary measure, 


“Tt is very good of vou,” 


llage 
she says, in her pretty, 
white arm. “IT have 
ce I was a baby, so I sup- 


gracious way, as she bares her 


ae 
lated sl 


never been vaccinat 
pose it will be desirable.” 

Desirable? I should so indeed! And I 
send up a prayer as | perform the operation that I 
may not be too late. 

I am so busy for the next 


| 


K 


thin 


few days that I am un- 
One 
cases of small-pox appear in the village, and I am 
anxious and hard-worked; but Mary Anne tells me 
that Mrs, Ogilvie has heard of Mrs. Black’s removal, 
and is dreadfully nervous about herself. “I hope 
she will not frighten herself into it,” adds my wife. 


able to go down to the ¢ or two more 


ttage. 


“If she hadn’t contracted it before | vaccinated 
her, I think she is pretty safe,” I reply; “but there 
is just the chance that sh 
in her previously.” 

Almost as I speak, a message comes from Mrs. 


may have had the poison 


Ogilvie, who “ wishes to see me professionally.” My 
heart sinks as I seize my hat and follow the messen- 
ger; and with too good reason, 
from the first symptoms of small-pox ; and in twenty- 
four hours it has declared itself unequivocally, and 
threatens to be a bad case. I try to keep the nature 
of her illness from her, but in vain. 


way to a burst of despair which is painful to witness. 

I shall be marked; I shall be hideous!” 
claims, sobbing bitterly. 
hate me!” 


she ex- 
‘Poor Frank, how he will 


In vain I try to comfort her, to convince her that | 
in not one out of a hundred cases does the disease | 


I find her suffering | 


She questions | 
me closely, and when she discovers the truth, gives | 


SS ee 
| leave dreadful traces behind it ; she refuses to be con- 
soled. And soon she is too ill to be reasoned with, 
or indeed to know much of her own state. She is an 
orphan, and has no near relatives for whom we can 
| send, so Mary Anne installs herself in the sick-room 
as head nurse; and as I see her bending lovingly 
over the poor disfigured face, and ministering with 
tender hands to the ceaseless wants of the invalid, my 
wife is in my eyes beautiful exceedingly ; so does the 
shadow of a good deed cast a glory around the most 
homely countenance. 

For some time Mrs. Ogilvie’s Jife is in great dan- 
ger; but her youth and good constitution prevail 
against the grim destroyer, and at length I am able 
pronounce all peril past. 

But alas, alas! all my hopes, all my care, all my 
poor skill have been in vain; and the beauty which 
we have all admired so much, and which has been s 
precious to our poor patient, is a thing of the past. 
| She is marked—slightly, it is true; but the pure com- 

plexion is thick and muddy, the once bright eyes are 
heavy and dull, and the golden hair is thin and 
lustreless. We keep it from her as long as we can, 
but she soon discovers it in our sorrowful looks; and 
her horror, her agony, almost threaten to unseat her 
reason. My wife is with her night and day, watch- 
ing her like a mother, using every argument she can 
think of to console her, and, above all, counseling 
with gentle words submission to the will of God. But 
her misery, after the first shock, is not so much for 
herself as for the possible effect the loss of her beauty 
may have on her husband, who is now daily ex- 
pected. His ship has been at sea, so we have been 
unable to write to him; and only on his arrival ir 


} 


Plymouth Sound will he hear of his poor young 


wife’s illness and disfigurement. Before her sickness 
she had been counting the hours; now she sees ever) 
day go past with a shudder, feeling that she is brought 
twenty-four hours nearer to the dread trial. At length 
his vessel arrives, and IL receive a telegrain telling 
me when we may expect him, and begging me to 
break the news gently to his wife. She receives it 
with a flood of bitter tears and sobs, erying out that 
he will hate and loathe her, and that she is about to 
lose all the happiness of her life. My wife weeps 
am conscious of a choking sensatior 
in my throat as we take leave of her half an hou 
before Mr. Ogilvie is expected, and pray God to bless 


with her; and IJ 


and sustain her. 

We are sitting in rather melancholy mood after 
dinner, talking of the poor young husband and wife, 
when Mr. Ogilvie is announced, and I hasten to the 
door to meet him. 

“She will not see me!” he says, impetuously, com- 
ing in without any formal greeting. “She has shut 
herself into her room, and calls to me with hysterical 
tears that she is too dreadful to look upon, that I 
shall cease to love her as soon as I behold her, and 
| that she cannot face it.” And the strong man falls 
| into a chair with a sob. 
| “Tt is not so bad as that,” I begin. 

“) don’t care how bad it is,” 


he cries; “she need 








con- 
vith, 
§ an 





TEARS. 





not doubt my love. My poor darling will always 
be the same to me, whether she has lost her beauty 


or not.” 
Whereupon I extend my hand to him and shake 


his heartily ; and I know my wife has great difficulty 
in restraining herself from enveloping him in her | 
motherly arms and embracing him. 

“We must resort to stratagem,” I say. “I will go 
down to the cottage at once, and you follow me in ten 
minutes with my wife. I will try and coax Mrs. 
Ogilvie to come out and speak to me, and you must 
steal upon her unawares.” 

Mrs. Ogilvie at first refuses to see or speak to me; 
but I go up to her door, and am mean enough to re- 
mind her of my wife’s devotion to her, and entreat 
her, for her sake, to come down to me.” 

“ Where is Frank ?” she asks. 

“T Jeft him at home with Mary Anne, 
feeling that 1 am worthy of being a diplomatist at 
the court of St. Petersburg, as she opens the door and 
descends the stairs. I take her out into the garden 
and begin to reprove her for her conduct, with 
assumed anger. She listens with eyes blinded by 
tears. I, on the look-out for it, hear the latch of the 
garden gate click; but she, absorbed in her sorrow, 
does not notice it. I look up and see Frank Ogilvie’s 
eyes fixed hungrily on his wife. Her changed ap- 
pearance must be an awful shock to him; but he 
bears it bravely; and in a moment he has sprung 
forward, clasped her in his arms, and the poor scarred 
face is hidden on his true and loving heart! 

Then Mary Anne and I turn silently away, and 
leave him to teach her that there are things more 
valuable, of far higher worth, than any mere beauty 


” T reply, 








vw face or form, 








After all, we do not lose her, for Mr. Ogilvie, | 
coming into some money, leaves the navy and pur- | 
chases a small estate in our neighborhood, on which | 
ey still reside. Mrs Ogilvie is no longer young, | 
and has a family of lads and lasses around her, | 


whe inherit much of their mother’s loveliness. But | 
one of the first things she teaches them is not to} 
set a fictitious value on it; “for,” she says, “I thought | 
too much of mine, and God took it from me.” No | 
one ever hears her regret the loss of her beauty ; “ for | 
through that trial,’ she tells my wife, “I learned to 
know the true value of my Frank’s heart.” 

She simply worships her husband, and is in all 


respects a happy woman. Indeed, seeing the sweet 
smiles which adorn her face, and the loving light 
which dwells in her eyes, 1 am sometimes tempted to 
call her as of yore—Pretty Mrs. Ogilvie. 


EVERY man, woman and child ought to have 
something to do. So closely is our welfare connected 
with a habit of activity, that it would be vastly 
better to pay for the privilege of working than to 
be idle. Do not shirk, do not hunt for excuses; 
“where there’s a will there’s a way.” And let 
parents consider that daily occupation is as necessary 


TEARS. 


“The drying-up a single tear, has more 
Of honest fame than shedding seas of gore.” 
Lorp Byron. 
LL tears must first harbor in the little glands 
behind the orbs of vision; all must collect upon 
the shining surface of the eye ere they become 
visible; so far, and so far only, is their action arbi 
tary and unchangeable. Once seen, they may glisten 
for a moment and then vanish, as with the passing 
sheen of a fresh dew-drop; or they may fall, one by 
one, slowly and mournfully, like to the droppings of 
some cave-born stalactite; or, individuality of shape 
quite gone, rush forth in one full stream, mayhap 
with violence—a miniature water-fall. 

The source of tears, not the physical, but the 
spiritual source—is matter of interest, yet, because of 
its varied nature, difficult of analysis. Why weepest 
thou, O World? What bringeth to thy myriad eyes 
“the heart’s blood turned to tears?’ * No answer. 
Only the old, strange, ever-ready tears! We are left 
to our conjectures, and, being ourselves of this same 
weeping earth, perhaps may hit the truth. 

There are tears of sorrow, the most frequent, the 
most pathetic, of them all. Tears that uprise when 
the chastening rod falls upon the soul, and its billowy 
waters are troubled. It is said that sorest grief is 
tearless, and it may be so. Yet, O God, Thou God 

“Who hears 
Through seraph songs the sound of tears,” 

Ve think Thou knowest that ’tis with no light heart- 
ache the many find the fountain of their tears unsealed 
“ Jesus wept.” The deed henceforth is consecrate ; 
let no man ridicule it. Moreover, there is great 


difference in persons; some can rarely weep, while 
others do so upon slightest provocation. 








g “ Some 
people’s natures are veritable enigmas,” said Charlotte 
Bronte; and these two classes are among those who 
seem thus enigmatical to each other. “She is so 
cold,” says one, “I never saw a woman of so little 
feeling ;” while, lo! at that very hour, perchance, this 
“cold” individual is remarking, “when persons cry 
so easily, I can’t think the source very deep; in my 
agony, I find no place for tears.” Alas! that there 
should be so much of mutual miscomprehension ! 

3oth are sincere; both are, it may be, possessors of 
warm, tender hearts; but the manifestation of grief 
in each is widely differing, partly because of consti- 
tutional tendencies and partly of essentially unlike 
spirits. Let each think gently of the other, remem- 
bering that there are many, many facts for which she 
cannot account. It is a common thing also to despise 
the tears of the sterner sex ; and we confess that these, 
perhaps because of their comparative rarity, but 
largely as the result of false ideas of effeminacy, 
seem to us sometimes disagreeable and always less 
fitting than in woman. As a rule, men seldom weep, 
but when they do, surely no one need dispute their 
right ; and he or she who deems such weeping a token 





to children as daily food. 


* Byron, in “ Don Juan.” + E. B. Browning. 
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ts 


| 
of weakness of character may yet rue, as many have, | the slightest hurt. It were well for us all to look to 
the day when there was formed so incorrect a judg- | our ways with the little ones, lest, by and by, tears of 
| penitence should bedew our faces. 


ment. 

Then there are tears of sympathy; tears evoked | 
by others’ feelings rather than our own. For these | 
also we have high authority. The inspired Paul, 


To take up a more cheery point, there are such 
| things as tears born of laughter. Did you never see 
| the glittering drops course merrily after one another, 
than whom man was never manlier, enjoins us to “re- | while some companion’s countenance glowed with 
joice with them that do rejoice, and weep with them | mirth, and his voice rang out in a hilarious laugh- 


that weep.” * | tune upon the quivering air? Oh, happy hour of in- 
nocent joviality ! Let him who will, condemn it; he 
is akin to the misanthrope. The great and good of 
all ages have believed in laughter—not the “laugh- 
ter” that “is mad,” * but the simple, child-like, heart- 
felt; the genuine outburst of a contented soul, which 
is amused because God gave it the capacity. And it 
is no mock-laughter that bringeth tears, but the true 
and hearty, always. So these tears are not of the 
sad; rather are they merry. Yet, lo! now that we 
have turned our footsteps from the vale wherein 


The infant sobbing on the mother’s breast, the 
mother with her weight of grief before the daugh- 
ter or the son, the brother bringing to his sister 
tidings of his ill-success, the beloved one, dearer 


than all others, stricken with some awful sorrow | 


which even we cannot relieve, the whole anguish of 


a sin-sick world, full of our wearied brethren—these, | 


these are sights to bring tears forth as a flood, albeit 


our individual blessings fall bountiful and beautiful | 


asever. Nor all in vain. Sympathy is not a cure; 
but, oh! it is a sweet assuaging of many a soul-ache, 
of many a heart-breaking trial, 
tender heart! You may suffer in your force of fellow- 
feeling, but it is a noble and consoling suffering. 
Eva St. Clare would no longer have been the “sweet 
and gentle Eva” of our loving admiration, had the 
o’erflowing wells of sympathy within her heart been 
frozen to the ice of calm indifference. 


Tears of mere emotional excitement are not rare. 
Even among those of natures far from hysterical or | 


nervous, a great occurrence, or the narration of a 
heroic action, will bring the water to the eye; and 
right well is it known that the pages of more than 
one royal book have been baptized in tears that fell 
with their perusal. “The truth always excites,” we 
are told by Bayard Taylor; and if, as dear, delight- 
ful Dickens declared in one of his most happy 
speeches, “As the gold is said to be doubly and 


trebly refined, which has passed seven times through | 


the furnace, so the fancy may be said to become 
more and more refined every time it passes through 
the human heart,” every pure and earnest tear that 


is evoked by author's words is one pearl added to the | 


grace and lustre of his bejeweled crown. 

There are, too, tears of aless worthy nature. Some 
people of passionate dispositions always fall into what 
might be termed a rage of tears, when they are 
angered. This is more commonly the case with 
children. A little girl of our acquaintance tossed 


violently from side to side upon her bed for fifteen | 


minutes, one fair summer night, while tears of wrath 
and grief rolled down her childish cheeks, all the 
effect of a careless word from an elder. And here 
we may comment, that unreasonable and disagreeable | 
as was this vehement passion, our sympathy was with 
the child. Adults often have no conception of the | 
sensitiveness of a youthful heart, as yet unsteeled to | 
the world’s harshness; and their ignorance is some- 
times culpable, becoming carelessness, in that a little | 
thought would recall to the speaker the feelings of | 
days long agone, when he or she was quick to note 


* Romans, xii, 15. 


Be not discouraged, | 


tears are heavy, mournful rain-drops, into the green 
lane where they are but prismatic gems through 
which the sunlight shines in colored glory, we may 
pass on into still fairer regions. 

Tears of laughter 
not half so radiant as the falling tear of joy! Now 


good; but not so welcome, oh, 


we have come to the direct antithesis of sorrow’s weep- 


| ing, finding, to our gratification, that tears should not 


always be set down upon the dark-shrouded side of 
the cloud, but sometimes upon the “silver lining ;” 
perceiving, though our minds are slow in observa- 
tion of the Father’s blessings, that these dew-drops of 
the heart may be tokens of rejoicing. Eyes that have 
kept dry through a long time of heaviness and pain 
(consistent with the spirit-drought within) give way 
to the rapturous pressure of tears when the “ tidings 
of great joy” arrive, and, the flood-gates open, out 
flow the importunate little globules, even as the fresh 
spirit- waters triumphantly gather themselves in sweet 
abundance within the parched and thirsty heart. 
Persons have died of fullness of joy ; there is such 
a phenomenon as the the sudden expansion of the 
soul with its wealth of happiness to so great an ex- 
tent as to break the bondage of the inferior body, and 
set the glad spirit forever free. But although this is 


uncommon, everywhere there are persons weeping for 


joy ; sometimes, as in the sorrow, with much reason, 
and sometimes with little. To prove our 
true,” as it were, we will again give an example. A 
loving girl, who spent over three years at a boarding- 
school, and never yielded to tears inall that time 
from homesickness, or at departure from her home 
and relatives, save once in each respect, has earnestly 
informed us that it was with great difficulty that she 


* record 


| restrained her tears upon her reunions with the dear 


home-cirele. “The sorrow I could harden myself 
to,” she said, “but the joy was almost to much for 
me.” 

And now, before uttering our “ au revoir,” we would 
remark that great as is our respect for the “ Tears” 
of which we write, there are tears of a type wholly con- 


* Ecclesiastes, ii, 2. 
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temptible. We mean tears of feigned significance. 
Tears employed by the base and calculating, as the | 
means of softening the beholder’s heart, while giving 


* also the semblance of truth to falsity. 


From such tears may we stand aloof, dear reader, | 
sooner allowing our poor eyes to go dry forever, than 
feel them immersed in this unchristian baptism ! 
And may we walk onward, smiling or weeping, with 
the “living water” perpetually refreshing us by the 
way, until we reach the land of celestial dew-falls, 
where “ God shall wipe away all tears {r m our eyes.” 
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T this beautiful season of the year, while so 
many of our readers are enjoying the delights 
of the country, would we be glad to create an 

interest in the fascinating science of botany. Its | 
pursuit brings real and satisfying pleasure, and no | 
great obstacles are in the way of rapid, intelligent 
progress. 

To take your first lesson, go out into the fields and 
woods, and observe. You know that botany is the 
science which treats of plants ; so plants are the sub- 
jects for your examination. 

Plants are divided into two great classes—Pheno- 
gams, or plants which produce flowers; and Crypto- 
gams, or plants which do not produce flowers. To 
the first, you instantly refer the daisies and clovers 
before you; to the second, the ferns and mushrooms, 

Some bright little miss may say: “ Trees belong to 
the second. They don’t have any flowers.” Well, 
3ut you 
Every- | 


some have not what you would call flowers. 
will soon learn not to judge by appearances. 
thing is not a flower that looks like one, nor is every- 
thing not a flower that does not look like one. All 
trees, except fern-trees, do bear flowers. 

We will first take up the Phenogams. In doing 
so, we take the greater proportion of the vegetable 
world; for, surely, most plants do produce flowers. 
This great class is divided into two great sub-classes 
—Exogens and Endogens. 

Exogen means an outside grower. 
an inside grower. If you remember your etymology, 
you know that ex means out, and en in. 
won’t forget, will you? 

This is ‘how an exogen is an outside grower. Look 
at the stump of a tree, the more freshly-cut the better, 
and you will see that it is composed of a number of 
concentric rings, with bark on the outside. You 
have heard that by counting these rings one may tell 
how old a tree is, as it takes one ring a year to grow. 
One ring grows outside the other, pushing the bark 
so much farther out, which has to accommodate itself 
to what it must contain. Now you understand what 
an exogenous plant is. 

Now look at a corn-stalk. You will see that it is 


Endogen means 





* Rey. vii, 17. 


Now you | 
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composed of a number of threads, or fibres, contained 


ina mass of pith, or cellular tissue, and that the bark 
is nothing but a hardening of the outside. These 
threads are the wood of the corn-stalk. They grow 
larger, more pith is thrown out, and the outside con- 
tinues to expand and harden. Now you know what 
an endogenous plant is. 

Now here is something you probably don’t know. 
A morning-glory vine is a forest-tree on a small 
scale; a palm-tree is a corn-stalk on a large scale. 
That is, the former is exogenous, the latter endogen- 


‘ous. But how about the concentric rings of wood in 


a morning-glory? Well, the only reason a morning- 


'glory don’t have concentric rings of wood is, that it 


don’t live to be a year old, for wood it certainly has, 
though, to be sure, only one thin sheet that never 
hardens. 

Isn’t it wonderful ? 
member, you will recollect that exogenous plants are 


Now, if you will try and rc- 


strong and sturdy, while endogenous plants are soft 
and luxuriant. The former flourish best in the 
temperate zones, the latter in the torrid, as we might 
expect. 

One can see at a glance to which class a plant be- 
longs. We might, perhaps, know by the softness, 
sometimes the wonderful though transient beauty of 
the latter; but the one sure way is by the leaves, 
The leaves of an exogenous plant are always nei- 
veined; those of an endogenous plant are always 
Here, you see, the same character 


paralle/-veined. 
Those with 


appears in the leaves as in the trunk. 
the strongest leaves have the strongest wood, and 
vice ve rsd, 

Now look around you again. 
set down all the trees and the clovers and daisies as 


You immediately 


exogenous; the grasses and the sedges as endogenous. 
If you were in a warmer clime, among palms, and 
bromelias, and orchids, the preponderance would 
probably be in the other direction. 

There is one other sure way to tell; but this you 
cannot always do. It is in the mode of germination 
An exogenous plant has two cotyledons, or seed- 
leaves; an endogenous one. Look at a Lima bean, 
and you will see that it readily divides into two 
equal parts, with the germ, or sprout, between. When 
the bean “comes up,” these mount above the ground, 
and form two primary leaves. But you will observe 
that a grain of corn is one solid, indivisible mass, 
with the germ at one end. If it appears at all, when 
the young corn-leaves shoot through the earth, it 
will still be one solid, indivisible mass. 

Now you know the grand divisions of the plant 
kingdom—land and water, with lands subdivided 
(That is, you can re- 
Now, if you should be 


into continents and islands. 
member by your geography.) 
told that continents were further divided into politi- 
cal divisions, you might guess what was coming, 
perhaps. 

Well, then, exogens are divided into three principal 
As continents are more extensive than 


groups. 
Remember 


islands, so are exogens than endogens. 
i this fact, so that you will understand when it is ex- 
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plained. These three groups of exogens, with all of CEREBRAL VISIONS. 
endogens, are subdivided into natural families, these 
into genera, and these into species. HE late Dr. Edward H. Clarke, of Boston, lef 
A natural family comprises all those plants which at his death an unfinished essay, entitled 
are most nearly allied in appearance, characteristics “Visions: A Study of False Sight (Psev- 
and properties. Its name is given from the most |dopia).” To Dr. Wendell Holmes, the intimate 
important member of the group, or some striking | friend of Dr. Clarke, the manuscript was committed, 
circumstance connected with it. For instance, the | and its publication left to his discretion. He decided 
clover before you. Take a head apart, and you will | to give it to the public, and it has just been issued 
see that it is composed of a number of little flowers. | by Houghton, Osgood & Co. The essay has been 
Examine them closely, and you find that they are | divided by Dr. Holmes into two parts, the first treat- 
very much like the blossom of a pea. Now think of|ing of visions common to human experience, the 
all the flowers that look like it also. Those of the} nature and composition of the brain, effects of drugs 
bean, the sweet-pea, the scarlet-runner, the locust, the | on the brain, etc. The second part is devoted to an 
Judas-tree, and many others. Now you know what a/ explanation of visions and to a citation of numerous 
natural family is. You have learned one—the pea | extraordinary cases of false sight. Under the head 
family. They all have pods opening on the side, or | of “Cases and Comments,” Dr. Clarke gives a series 
legumes. Hence, they are called all together, Legu-| of cases, the majority of which occurred under his 
minose. own observation. All the individuals mentioned are 
But, though the clover and the bean and the locust | themselves conscious of the subjective character of 
are enough alike to be classed together, they are still, | their visions. 
in many particulars, very unlike. So, a further} We give two very remarkable cases as described 
division is necessary, placing together those most| by Dr. Clarke. The first is that of Mrs. B., a lady 
nearly alike. Those plants of the Legume family | nearly thirty years of age, who is still living. She 
that really are clovers form one genus, or family, by | is the mother of several children, and though of a 
themselves ; the beans by themselves; and the locusts | delicate organization, enjoys a fair degree of general 
by themselves. health. She is intelligent and accomplished. The 
Now you know there are several kinds of clover, | visions, as she calls the phenomena, which she some- 
and of beans, and of locusts. These kinds, then, | times witnesses, some people, given to spiritualism, 
raust be described separately as species, though some- | would regard as the appearance of a departed friend, 
times the distinction is not very marked, and they | are usually the forerunner or attendant of some sort 
must have a special name. of a febrile attack, like a cold, a simple fever or 
Genera are often named from some peculiarity of | gastric disarrangement, and they disappear when the 
the plant, from some historic circumstance, or from | attack is fully developed. She has learned to recog- 
nize them as purely subjective phenomena, altogether 








some prominent person. Species, from some mode of 
growth or situation—once in awhile from an indi- | independent of any objective reality. 
vidual. As a rule, genera are determined by the | “The hallucination to which she is subject takes 
flowers and fruit, species by the leaves and stems, the form of a female figure, which commonly appears 
The botanical name of a plant is formed by suffixing | suddenly, and without warning. The figure is of 
its specific to its generic name. | natural size, dressed in white, sometimes wearing a 
These facts of nomenclature are given so that you | blue ribbon, sometimes without anything of the sort, 
will understand what will be anon stated regarding | and frequently, but not always, carries its face 
the red clover. Once known, they can be remem-| averted. The form and the face are always the same, 
bered for other plants. and are those of a stranger, not of an acquaintance. 
The clover belongs to the natural family of the | It comes unbidden, at any time of day or night, and 
Leguminose. More narrowly, it belongs to the clover | is as liable to show itself in other places as in Mrs. 
family, or to the genus, Zrifolium. There are several | B.’s own house. When it appears, it assumes various 
kinds of clover, though the generic name of all is| postures; sometimes sitting, sometimes standing and 
Trifolium. The red clover is, strictly speaking, the | sometimes walking. On one occasion she was going 
field-clover; hence, from pratensis, belonging to a/to dine out. On her way to the dinner she felt an 
field, it is scientifically named Trifolium pratense. | uncomfortable sensation in her head, like a coming 
The white clover is a vine, so it creeps. Then, from | headache, but was otherwise in fair condition. She 
repo. 1 creep, it is called Y'rifolium repens. When | did not renounce the dinner, but as she approached 
you know that these long names mean something, | the table with the other guests, and was about to take 
they won’t be so hard, after all. the place selected for her, she noticed that the chair 
What a wide field is now opened to you! With-| appropriated to her was already occupied. For a 
out waiting to be told about more natural families, | moment she had no doubt that a form of flesh and 
you will almost instantly think of the Rose, the Lily | blood filled it, and was about to ask the hostess for 
and the Mallow Families. Now, with Phenogam, | another place, when she recognized her familiar 
and Cryptogam, and Exogen, and Endogen, and Legu-| spirit, which had assumed such natural proportions 
minose to learn and define, perhaps this is enough | and color as to deceive even herself. She thrust her 
for one day. Marcaret B. Harvey. | fan into the spectre, so as to be sure it was an airy 
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nothing, and then sat down. The figure moved aside 
and vanished. Mrs. B. has learned by experience to 
recognize the character of her strange visitor, and 
rightly regard the hallucination as 


A false creation, 
Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain, 





and is not disturbed by it. It will sometimes present 
only a shadowy form; again, it will sometimes take 
a chair, and sit near where she is reading or at work, 
or by her bed, by the half hour or hour together, and 
then vanish as suddenly and with as little apparent | 
cause as it came. It should be added that, notwith- 
standing long familiarity with it and its freaks, she 
confesses to a feeling of relief at its departure.” 

Another case cited by Dr. Clarke is still more 
extraordinay, and had a fatal termination. 

“The subject was Mr. A., over eighty vears of age. 
He was a retired merchant. Possessed of an ample 
fortune, he devoted more time to intellectual and 
He was passion- 


esthetic pursuits than to business. 
ately fond of music, was familiar with the works of 
the great composers, and in Europe listened to artists 
He was also endowed with 
Few persons 


who interpreted them. 
the rare gift of good common sense. 
corld be found less likely than he to be led astray by 
their imagination or superstition. Armed with an 
active temperament, good habits and a strong physi- 
eal organization, he had good health until a vear or 
two after he became an octogenarian. Toward the 
close of life, he was troubled with severe cerebral 
disease. Its precise character, however, was not 
ascertained by a post-mortem examination. The 
account, as given below, is in his own language, with 
the exception of changing the first to the third 
person. 

“He had retired, on the night reterred to, at his 
usual hour and in his usual health. Nothing had 
occurred for the day previous, or for several days 
previous, to disturb him in any way, so far as he could 
He had partaken of his usual diet, and 
Soon after re- 


recollect. 
tollowed his customary mode of life. 
tiring, he fell asleep, and slept well till about two 
A M., when he was awakened by the sound of musie, 
which seemed to come from the street near his house. 
Thinking a serenade was going on, he got up to 
ascertain where it was, but discovered nothing. The 
sound ceased when he arose. On returning to bed, 
he heard the sound of music again, and was at the 
same time surprised by the appearance of three per- 
sons standing near each other in his chamber, oppo- 
site the foot of his bed. It was his habit to sleep 
with the gas-light burning feebly near the head of his 
bed. He turned the gas on to its full power and 
inspected the intruders. They appeared to be musi- 
cians, who were humming and singing, as if in 
preparation for a musical performance. He rang a 
bell which summoned his man-seryant. John soon 
arrived, and was ordered to put the strangers out. 

“There is nobody here, sir,’ was John’s reply to 
the order. 


'to go for the housekeeper. 


“For a moment Mr. A. was not only amazed but | bearing upon the general subject. 


alarmed. ‘What!’ he exclaimed, ‘do you see no one 
there ?” 

“No one,’ said John. 

“Go where those chairs are, and move them,’ 
was Mr. A.’s next direction. 

“John did so. The strangers stepped aside, but 


‘did not go out. By this time Mr. A. had gathered 
| his wits about him, and was satisfied that he was the 


victim of a hallucination; and he determined to 
observe its phenomena carefully. Accordingly, he 
bade his servant depart, and prepared to watch his 
visitors. But they were so life-like and human that 
he was again staggered, and recalling John, told him 
She soon came, and, on 
being interrogated, confirmed John’s statement, that 
there were no strangers in the chamber, and no 


sounds to be heard. Convinced by the testimony of 


‘two witnesses, Mr. A. yielded to the decision of his 


reason, and again resolved to go on with the investi- 
gation of the strange phenomena. The musicians 
had now resumed their position near the window and 
opposite the foot of the bed. Mr. A.turned the light 
of the gas full upon them. He looked at his watch, 
which marked the hour of half-past two. He then 
arranged his pillows so as to sit almost upright in 
bed, and waited for the next scene of the play. He 
was able to note the size, form, dress and faces of the 
performers. One was a large man, who bore some 
resemblance to Brignoli. The two others were of 
less size and shorter stature than their companion. 
All were habited in dress-coats, with white waistcoats, 
and wore white cravats and white gloves. After a 
little time spent in coughing and clearing their 
throats, they began to sing. They sang at first a few 
simple airs, ‘Sweet Home’ among others. They then 
attempted more difficult musie, and gave selections 
from Beethoven and Mozart. Between the pieces 
they chatted with each other in a foreign language, 
which Mr A. took to be Italian, but they did not 
address him. Occasionally they changed their posi- 
tion, turned in various directions, and part of the 
time sat down. Mr. A. said the singing was excel- 
lent; he had rarely heard better. After the first feeling 
of surprise and amazement had passed away, he enjoyed 
the music exceedingly. The performance continued in 
this way for some time, when it suddenly came to an 
end. The singing ceased and the singers vanished. 
He looked at his watch and found that the time was 
four o’clock. The concert in his brain had lasted nearly 
an hour and a half, almost the length of an ordinary 
concert. He reflected for awhile upon this strange oc- 
currence, but, not being able to arrive at any satisfac- 
tory explanation of it, he turned his gas down and went 
to sleep. The next morning he called at my office, as 
previously stated, to ascertain, if possible, what pranks 
his brain had been playing, and if he should regard 
them as a warning of his approaching departure.” 
| Dr. Clarke’s book gives other graphic and interest- 
| ing accounts of the phenomena of cerebral vision, 
| hitherto unpublished, together with much original 
matter of a physiological and scientific character 
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Religions Reading, 


TRUST IN THE LORD. 


| 


When the fears, the mental distress, or externa] 
calamities, which are necessary to advance our regen. 


T is not uncommon for those who are able to feel | eration, come to us, trust in God will bring us con- 
the support of some trust in the Lord, for them- | 


selves, to be without this trust for others whom 
they love. 
dent upon them. 
fear of leaving these dear ones without adequate 
provision, torments them with anxieties. These 
anxieties really come from their mistaken belief that 


Children, or other relatives, are depen- | 
The end is drawing near; and the | 


it is they who in their own strength supply the| 
necessities of those who were dependent on thew. | 


Let them remember that they could not give them a| 
garment, or a loaf of bread, if their Father in Heaven | 
They may die, but | 
that Father still lives, and His arm is not shortened | 


did not enable them to do so. 
or weakened because they die. The Father of the 
fatherless will count the hairs of their children’s 
heads—for they are His children too—and be sure to 
keep them in comfort unless discomfort be better for 


them; and will give them abundant means, unless | 
want and poverty will best promote their eternal wel- | 
And will they, as parents, be cruel enough to | 
wish their children wel! off here at the cost of their | 


fare. 


happiness hereafter ? 


The feebleness of our trust in our Heavenly | 


Father indicates, and in part arises from our im- 
perfect belief in another life. 
that life were as distinct and definite, and free from 
doubt, as it should be, it 
to forget that this transitory life has no real value, 
except in the preparation it permits for that life. 


Our natural man is very slow to receive this belief in | 
| patience and strength, in the midst of agonies to 


its fullness. It tells us that we know we live here, and 


do not know that we shall live there; and then we| 
forget the unending happiness for which what we are | 


permitted to suffer here is the appointed and the only 
means. 
here that our faith should come in, and be the sub- 


stance of things hoped for, and the evidence of things | 
| that when that purpose is accomplished, they will be 


not seen. 
The apostle Paul says, “ Whatever is not of faith 
is sin.” 


His presence, His power or His love? 
certain that if we do not trust in Him, it is because 
we do not believe? For if our belief in the good- 
ness and the power of one who was always taking 
care of us was perfect, without reserve and without 


doubt, must not our trust in Him be perfect and con- | 
| the sorrow itself. 


stant? Then, in our hours of darkness, it may help 


us to fight against those who are oppressing us, if we | 


remember that we are fighting against one form of 
that sinfulness and selfishness which He will surely 


help us to contend against and conquer, if we ask His | 


help. 


If we will but open our eyes and our hearts, we are | 


never left without instruction and guidance and ex- 


periences which should give us trust in Him, and | 
But in this life, this | 
| on to this trust with a grasp which is all the stronger 


strengthen the trust we have. 
trust cannot be perfect, for the reason that this is 
earth, not Heaven. Perfect trust would convert even 
this earth into Heaven. While we live in this world 
we cannot outlive the need of the suffering which 


comes when He sees it best, and in the form and | 
| tain that this effort will help us to be heavenly ; to 
| rise from the earthliness whence comes all pain and 


measure in which He sees that it will be best fitted to 
strengthen and purify our faith. 


For if our belief in | 


would be impossible for us | 
| thoughts like these trust in God will give us in our 


Why it is so we do not know; and it is just | 


Most true; most certainly true is this. Is | 
it not sin to deny the Providence of God, to doubt | 
Is it not 


solation and strength. But it must not bea trust that 
our wishes will be gratified, and what we deem our 
wants supplied. That may or may not be, as shall be 
best for us. His wisdom cannot be governed by our 
wisdom. It must be a trust that He will so restrain 
the swelling waters that they shall not overwhelm us, 
and that out of apparent evil He will bring abiding 
good. It may be that poverty has come, or is draw- 
ing near, that sickness threatens, or has smitten us, 
that disappointment of our cherished wishes, or the 
fear of this, has darkened our sky. Let us not strive 
for trust, merely in the hope that it will prevent or 
put an end to these calamities. ‘They would not have 
come if He who is perfectly wise did not see that 
they would be good for us. And because He loves 
us, we shall call upon Him in vain to withhold from 
us what may be the instruments of blessing. “Thy 
will, not mine, be done.” When this is in very truth 
our prayer, then will our trust in Him make it possi- 
ble for His will to be done in us and in all that con- 
cerns us. 

For then will our trust, in the first place, confirm 
our assurance that His love still rules, that He will 
restrain our sufferings within the narrowest limits 
which will permit them to have their best effect, and 
that they will pass away—must pass away—and wp 
shall reap in joy what we have sowed in tears. By 


trouble hope, patience and strength. History tells us 
of martyrs to whom just these thoughts gave hope, 


which all that we have to endure is very little. 

In the next place, trust in God may promote, or 
possibly accomplish, the very work which these 
‘alamities or sufferings came to do. Certain it is 
that they would not have been permitted to come but 
for a good purpose; and equally certain must it be 


made to passaway. Surely we can see that trust in 
the Lord may hasten and complete the good these 
sorrows were intended to do, and in this way hasten 
their removal. It cannot be a vain hope that this 
trust may, sometimes at least, open our eyes, and en- 
able us to see why we suffer so, or what wrongful 
feeling or habit this sorrow rebukes. Then, if we set 


| ourselves in earnest to repent of it and remove it, 


this trust will be for us the best means of escape from 


But the third, and by far the highest use of trust 
in our Father remains. Our suffering and distre-s, 
of whatever kind it be, was permitted to come that it 
might help us to be heavenly; this truth I repeat 
again and again, for if we lose sight of it we shall 
have no ground to stand upon, and no possibility of 
understanding the Divine Providence. Then, if trust 
in the Lord is of the very essence of heavenliness, may 
we not be sure that an effort to trust in Him, to hold 


the more the enemies of our souls strive to rend our 
trust away, to bring our minds and hearts into such a 
state that we can say even from the heart, “ ‘Though 
He slay me yet will I trust in Him”—is it not cer- 
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orrow into the heavenliness where pain and sorrow | 
are unknown? Is it not certain that this trust, 
founded as it must be on faith, and associated as it 
must be with love and obedience, will prepare us for 
and secure to us that life in Heaven, one hour ye 
which would overpay all the sorrow and suffering of 








earth, but which will know no hours but those of 
eternity? When this end has come, with what inex- 
pressible thankfulness shall we look back upon those 
gifts of pain which have brought us to that home 


where pain is no more, and peace is evermore. 
Theophilus Parsons. 


Ole Dome Circle. 


CHATTY TALKS TO THE GIRLS. 


| 

| 

HAD such a good talk with the girls this morn- | 

ing. They are my girls, and I can say whatever | 

] please to them, and have no fears of my little | 

confidential chats being repeated, or misconstrued in 
. way that would make mischief. 

A few months ago I met with a very sweet-faced | 
woman who was a believer in the Mormon faith. 
We were both far from home at a hotel, waiting for | 
the midnight express. We were the only occupants | 
of the comfortable parlor, and of course it would not 
be the nature of women to sit for hours alone and say | 
nothing. We both read the dailies, wrote letters | 
home to our friends, supped together, arranged our 
traveling attire, made our hair its smoothest and | 
prettiest, and yet had abundant leisure for real nice, | 
cheery, womanly visiting. But I don’t- very much 
like people who ride hobbies, especially women who 
have one channel of thought, and who puddle in that 
all the time. No, I don’t quite like them; and while 
I admired that enthusiastic, handsome, large, intelli- | 
gent woman, I shrank from the things she told me. | 
In everything else she was so lady-like, and when 
her pretty blue eyes, so wide open, seemed to take in 
my dumpy little figure, and seemed to measure my 
very limited understanding, I felt smaller than ever. 
Her face certainly expressed a kindly pity for my 
meagre attainments. 

How deeply grounded she was in the Mormon | 
faith! For instance, in relating to me the success of | 
1 young Mormon preacher, the son of one of the de- 
funct elders, who had been busy for months dissemi- 
nating his loathsome doctrine in her beautiful village 
home on the Western Reserve, she dwelt upon his 
marvelous gift of oratory, and related the language 
he used in one of his highest flights. He said the 
ity of Pittsburgh was “like hell with the lid off” 
And that misguided woman admired the eloquent 
young Demosthenes, and her laugh rang out joyfully 





when she told me this. 

I was telling my girls this circumstance, because I 
wanted to impress upon their minds the beauty and 
symmetry of the character of a good, wise, discreet, 
sensible woman, the possessor of a well-balanced 
mind—a woman not led this way and that by the 
drift of new and doubtful doctrines. I wanted them 
to learn to appreciate the woman “ nobly-planned,” 
kind, and true, and lovable. 

Some of the time I admired her, and felt the laugh 
come and go, and felt the glisten in my eyes; and 
again, in the very next minute, I felt my face “ make 
mouths,” and wanted to move my chair close to the 
wall, as far away as I could get from her. The 
admiration and the antipathy went close beside each 
other. But the two feelings that wrestled together 
finally met in combat, and the admiration sneaked 
away out of sight, as badly whipped as any cur. 
When we talked of those sweetest, and best, and 
holiest traits of woman’s character—her piety, and 








charity, and purity, and virtue—and that handsome 





creature, in her soft, winning voice, and with her 
zeal and eloquence, poured out such villainous senti- 
ment, I rose and left her alone, the Pythoness! 

It took a long walk down the wide street, and be- 
side the river, and away among lanes and roads, and 
out under the shady reaches of the autumn woods, 
with quickened step, to restore the equilibrium and 
a tolerable state of calmness. I could only tell my 


' girls of that conversation privately, as we sat in the 


dining-room alone. Such ideas are doubly danger- 
ous when they fall from the lips of a beautiful wo- 
man. 

Twesday.— One of the girls has been so irritable for 
a few days, that I have been a good deal annoyed in 
trying to keep cool, and be patient and kind, and 
make the other girls bear with her. Mornings she is 
as cross as a bear. Sometimes I take counsel from 
the wise words of an old lady—my neighbor years 
ago—who, in consideration of her husband’s willful 
moods, kindly condoned his fault by quoting from 
Watts: 

“Strange that a harp of thousand strings 
Should keep in tune so long.” 


She was a pious old body, and never quoted only 
from her Bible and hymn-book. 

I tell the girls that when a woman is irritable, and 
so forgets herself as to lose sight of her usual ami- 


| ability of character, and snaps out crossly, she should 


be treated as though she were insane; she should be 
humored and petted; extra tenderness should be 
observed ; one should yield gracefully to her whims 
and caprices, knowing that this state will not con- 
tinue long. I can bear with anything from a woman 
who is under the cloud that will vanish with restored 


‘health; periodical gloom, and despondency,-and ill- 


nature, is a part of her perilous portion. Under 
these circumstances she is entitled to the tenderest 
forbearance; her notions should be gratified as far as 
practicable, with no direct and positive opposition. 


| If she is unreasonable in her demands, evasive means 


should be resorted to. 

One of the girls at such times always thinks about 
traveling—taking pleasant jaunts to Chautauqua, 
Atlantic City, Harper’s Ferry, some of the wild 
points of interest on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, or on the Lehigh Valley, bringing up at some 
delightful retreat, where she could do as she pleased, 
with none to criticise or make comments. The poor 
dear! her eyes will gleam and sparkle, and together 
we sit down with the big map on our laps and study 
the route, and bring in all the beautiful places we 
can, Josie says Mary travels almost as much as 
Bayard Taylor, and without any expense, or worry, 
or loss of sleep or regular meals. I generally go with 
her, too. Sometimes we stop a month in a place, and 
live in a lonely farm-house among the mountains, 
and we go out daily and gather flowers, and ferns, 
and winter-green berries, and hire an old poky horse 
and buggy, and explore all the wild and romantic 
places in the neighborhood. We catch trout in the 
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! 
brooks, and attend church in out-of-the-way corners, | old Simon Dole, the old, seltish niggard, whose 


and teach a class in Sabbath-school; and it is won- 
derful the enjoyment we do find as fellow-travelers 
out sight-seeing, and resting, and recruiting ! 

This is all right. How much better than to do as 
Cousin Jerry does, when his wife, the little, thin, 
white, nervous creature cowers “under her cloud.” 
To one not discerning, Lucy would seem ill-natured 
at such times, Jerry said to me once: “ Lu has spells 
that I can’t abide! She will find fault, and complain, 
and look on the dark side, when for the life of me I 
can’t see that there is anything wrong. The house 
will be damp and gloomy, the yard be littered, the 
dog in the way, the canary too noisy, my cigar offen- 
sive, foul smells will predominate, and the very 
fragrance of the flowers she tends will be rank and 
noisome.” 

Then [ told Jerry that the fashion of a woman’s 
nature, physically and mentally, was “past finding 
out ;” that the condition of the body determined the 
moods of the mind in a wonderful degree, and that 
mournful enough was the life of a woman of a pecu- 
liarly sensitive organization, if her companion— 
whether man or woman—did not understand her, the 
beautiful piece of mechanism, and deal gently. 

I took cousin’s big, hard hand in mine, and look- 
ing at it said: “Could this hand, with its stubbed, 
clumsy fingers, do you think, take a lady’s watch 
apart and examine its delicate springs, and then put 


it together again? Would you not need a knowledge | 


of such fine work, and instruments, and a magnify- 
ing-glass, and a steadier hand than this, which is 
expert only with farming implements ?” 

I do believe that many and many a woman of this 
strangely pitiable and peculiar nature, goaded by 
companionship with coarser stuff, in a fit of despair 
and semi-insanity, suddenly closes her lonely life by 
suicide—a plunge in the cistern, a revolver, a looped 
rope in the attic—with none to pity or save, it is soon 
over. At such times life’s out-look is very dark, and 
gloomy, and cheerless, and the spirits of demons 
seem to fill the very air with taunts and jeers. I am 
very sure that this is the prime reason of suicide 
among women. ‘The poor creatures are not under- 
stood ; no one comprehends them; they are foreigners 
in astrange land. The blood of queer ancestry may 
meet in their veins, and, mingled, it may make such 
a nature as never was before and will never be again 
And she, the woman, the result of all these odds and 
ends, must take her place in society, and submit to 
its mark and measure, its chalkline; its fiat must 


govern her; she may go so far, and no farther, else 
the ban be upon her, and the verdict and the living 


death. All her life she may bear the “dead body 
of sin” with her, all the years go hobbled, hearing | 
the clanking of the chain about her galled ankle, 
feeling the smart of the rod and the pain of servitude. 
Is it any wonder that she breaks asunder the thread | 
of life, and goes she knows not where, and to she 
knows not what? 

I am astounded when [ consider this theme, and 
think how cruelly we bind the bonds of thralldom 
on others. We bid them walk where we walk, or 
where we choose. We commend blindly, and we 
condemn even more blindly. We pass our opinions 
very freely on the conduct of others, rarely or ever 
judging correctly and considerately, and in a discreet | 
and liberal manner. We are bigots, every one of | 
us swelling with conceit, and puffed up with pride 
and vanity. If we could see our little, narrow, 
dwarfed souls as God sees them, we would hate our- 
selves, and our stubborn ingratitude and ignorance. 

Oh, I think so often about Trowbridge’s poem of | 


| sweet-souled wife, starving for companionship cried 


out unconsciously as an ingenuous little child, and 
he, startled, raised his shaggy eyebrows, and in 
astonishment answered, “ Why L’m here!” 

There are volumes of prose and poetry in this 
ludicrous and touching incident 

O women walking in the shadows, sisters in souls 
and bodies, a fearful inheritance is ours! I think of 
you all, and my heart goes out in pity, and I reach 
my arms out as if to fold you in and soothe and com- 
fort you. I pray you take courage, be of good cheer, 
lift up vour voices to One whose ear is not deaf to 
your plaint, whose eye looks down upon you, and, 
looking, He understands all! You have a Friend 
who never misconstrues, and reproaches, and turns 
away to leave you groping in the shadows. 

A poor woman in feeble health, the mother of a 
large family, said to me lately: “I think every day 
that my burden is so heavy I will have to give up, 
but I dwell on the Lord’s promises, and I take Him 
at His word, and I go to Him and tell Him all trust- 
fully, and my strength is renewed, and [ start off re- 
freshed and inyigorated, It has been so for years, 
and I keep cheerful and happy. It is all the tonic] 
want, or all the kind I take.” 

Her confidence had the right ring to it; and 
thought then, if all women who are despondent and 
suffering, and perhaps irritable, and wanting ir 
patience, and forbearance, and the sweet grace of 
humility, and whose minds incline to grow bitter 
and envious, would live closer to God, and trust 
Him more implicitly, more as a little child trusts 
and looks up to its father, He would give them in 
abundance, in measure heaped up, of His sweet peace, 
and of that better knowledge that maketh wise unto 
life everlasting. His grace is sutlicient for us; His 
goodness outreaching enough to cover all, to temper 
our moods, to make gracious our waywardness, and 
to remove the sharp sting from our sorrows and 
pains. The light of His countenance can dispel the 
blackness from the shadows that overwhelm us if we 
but turn to Him confidingly, and in that trust whici 
brooks no denial. That He ognizant of our in- 
firmities we know, and that He was a “man of sor- 
rows and acquainted with grief,’ only brings Him 
nearer to us, and inspires us with greater confidence 
and firmer reliance. 

Woman, bending under grievances that are hard 
bear, weeping silently and alone, walking in the 
shadows, carrying burdens that the world knoweth 
not, I pray thee fiing “the windows of thy soul wide 
open to the sun,” and let the blessed rays dispel the 
gathered gloom! Down from the white portals of 
Heaven you will look, in the time of vour disinthral!- 
ment, and smile over these “little things” that on 
earth bound your brow like thorns, and cut your 
weary feet like flints! Now they seem to compass 
you about; they bind you in servitude, they goad you 
to madness, they lacerate your soul and body, and 
all your efforts are as beating the empty air. We 
may not, like Enoch, “walk with God;’ ner, like 
Moses, bow ourselves bathed in the effulgence of the 
glory of the Divine One; nor, like Jacob of old, be 
met by the angels; but we can aim for the highest 
grandeur of living; we can think, and act, and 
endeavor to shape our lives in accordance with the 
life of Him who, on earth, when reviled, reviled not 
again, and who opened not His mouth when falsely 
accused. “What a man soweth that shall he also 
reap.” There is good cheer for the patient, faithful, 
suffering, trusting child of God—good cheer for the 
weak woman almost fainting at the wayside, if her 
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friendship is grounded on the Rock of Ages. The 
troubles of earth may cast shadows across her path- 
way, but the gentle hand guiding her steps will not 
ermit her to fall. It is true, the words from the 
heart of one who wrote wisely and well, when, with 
the light of inspiration illuminating his spirit, he 
penned the blessed message to stricken ones : 

“There is no sorrow for the earnest soul 

That looketh up to God in perfect faith.” 
Cuatty Brooks. 


FROM MY CORNER. 


No. 29. 








ROM my corner I watch the long summer days 

glide away ; the heat, too great much of the time 

to do aught but try to keep cool, when one has 
to lie on pillows. Or sometimes, sitting by my 
eastern window, when the afternoon shade has fallen 
on it, with some light piece of work in my hands, 
into which I occasionally put a few stitches, I watch 
the shadows of light, drifting clouds which float 
lazily over the sky, and hum some old, familiar tune, 
or listen to the oriole trilling his afternoon song in 
the young apple-tree close by. The martins have 
reared their young ones under the sheltered corners 
of the dormer windows, and are gone. The blue- 
birds have flown farther north; the roses have 
bloomed, and faded, and died, and many a sweet, 
early summer’s dream has lived its short life and 
faded, too, l ween. But the flaming tiger lilies stand 
tall and stately against the fence, the crimson and 
purple petunias and bright-colored phloxes keep the 
borders gay, and my bright-eyed little pansies bloom 
at the feet of larger shrubs, and nod their heads at 
me as I stand in the doorway. Each morning the 
cypress-vines, twining thickly about the pillars of the 
front portico, are brilliant with crimson stars, set 
closely over the dark green foliage, and the hum- 
ming-birds hover about them constantly. 

I must tell you of a lovely bouquet I received 
lately, sent from a distance of sixty miles by rail. It 
was taken charge of on the way by a friend, who kept 
it sprinkled with water, so that it looked as fresh 
when presented before my delighted eyes as if just 
gathered, and was the most exquisite one I have seen 
in along, long time. Scarlet, white and rose-colored 
fish-geraniums in profusion, crimson and purple ver- 
benas, rose-geranium leaves, the fragrant ambrosia, 
and handsome, showy arbutillons, pale tea-roses, 
rich, creamy buds, and my sweetest flower of all— 
the heliotrope. What a feast of beauty and fragrance 
it was, and how I treasured it until the last flower 
was withered ; for more precious than its beauty and 
fragrance was the realization of the loving thought- 
fulness which had prompted the gift from one whom 
I had not seen or heard directly from for eleven 
years, and I supposed she had probably forgotten 
me. I never could furget her gentle, girlish face, 
which found its way right into my heart, though | 
did not learn to know its possessor well. We never 
met after those first few days of acquainanceship, 
which I enjoyed so much. It was very pleasant 
then to find that, during the last few years, she had 
been reading “ My Corner” with an appreciative 
heart, and meeting a friend of mine coming this way, 
she should send this sweet token of remembrance. 

I was reading something more, a short time ago, 


about the “Flower Mission,” that most graceful of 





had active feet, and lived where there was a field for 
it, it would be such a delight to me to engage in the 


work. To carry the bright blossoms, which nature 
dispenses so lavishly, into the homes of the sick, the 
lonely and the poor who have no gardens. To watch 
the pale sewing-girl’s face brighten at sight of them, 
the invalid’s feeble hand grasp them eagerly, and the 
little child express its delight in lisping words and 
exclamations. Ah! flowers would be still sweeter 
and holier with such associations linked to them. 

One day last week, while lying by the window 
writing, I heard a carriage drive up, and turning my 
head to look out, saw a face leaning eagerly forward, 
which made me spring up and hasten to the door. It 
was the face of a friend, who had been one of my 
most intimate companions since we lived here, until 
a few years ago, when she married and went away. 
I had not seen her for three years, and she has been 
an invalid most of that time, suffering so much that 
sometimes life would be almost unendurable, were it 
not for the tender love of husband and child. Now 
she is making a visit to her old home, a few miles 
from here, and came up to spend a few days with us. 
She brought her boy with her—a sweet child of three 
years—a bright “little head running over with 
curls,” a lovely face with soft blue eyes and sweet 
mouth, and a merry, happy disposition. I soon grew 
to love the little fellow dearly, and he would come 
and clasp his arms about my neck, and tell me “ how 
many dollars” he loved me. I became so attached 
to him during his short stay, that it really grieved 
me to see him leave. 

My friend remained with us a week, and we had 
pleasant times talking over old days when we were 
together so much, and relating many things of 
interest to each other which had taken place since. 
Though her health has improved somewhat, yet she is 
not much stronger than I am now, and we had play- 
ful quarrels as to which had the best right to my 
lounge, and who should receive the most attention as 
an invalid. It was very sad, however, for me to see 
her so thin and pale, whom I could remember as an 
active, energetic girl, with face and hands browned 
by the summer air and sunshine, in which she rode 
and walked continually. I can see her slight figure 
now on horseback, her brown curls flying in the 
wind, and her cheeks glowing from the exercise. 
Then she would come in the house, and dropping 
down close beside me, lay her little hand on mine 
sometimes, and wish that it could be as white as my 
poor, useless one. Alas! she has gained the desired 
color at a dear price, and would now gladly exchange 
it for the old one, with the health and work which 
made it what it was. Before she went home we 
spent a delightful day together with Edna, who came 
for us, taking us a pleasant drive out into the woods, 
and then entertaining us at her home in her sweet, 
gentle way. The house and yard were lovely with 
flowers. The rooms were sweet with the fragrance 
of bouquets which she had gathered; and on the 
portico where the honeysuckle hung overhead [ sat 
as long as I dared, looking enchantedly at the beau- 
tiful yard, where large shrubbery was dotted about 
here and’ there, and cool shadows lay on the grass 
under the trees, looking so enticing, I longed to go 
out and lie down on the inviting bed, as I used to 
when a child. 

That night I dreamed of the old Kentucky home, 
the trees and grassy sward beneath them, so like 
this; the clover-beds in which I sat to make wreaths 
of the pearly blossoms, and the great honeysuckle in 
which the sparrows built a nest every year. 





charities practiced in some of our eastern cities. I 


have always been so much interested in it; and if I 


Next day my friend left us. Years, probably, wil! 
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pass ere we meet again. Perhaps it will not be until 
we reach the shores of the beautiful beyond. But we 
need no sight of outward eye to bring us to each 
other’s mind, no tone of voice to hear each other 
speak, when thought conveys so truly from heart to 
heart the sympathy of feeling which each one knows 
so well. LICHEN. 


FROM LYMEBROOK. 


HIS fairest and freshest of summer mornings, I 
take up my pen to wish my Ethel her full share 
of its joys and benedictions. Outside the earth 

lifts up her sweet tear-drenched face for the sun’s 
morning kiss; the robins carol a mad glee from every 
branch and spray, roses and lilacs sweep the sod with 
their bloomy weight, and morning-glories, flashing 
their wet faces against my window, have burst into 
a thousand jewels since the sun went down last even- 
ing in asea of gray mist. 

We had a thunder-storm about midnight, a real, 
old-fashioned war of the elements—wild, tierce rain, 
quivering shafts of lightning, and rolling, crashing 
thunder that seemed to rend the heavens in atoms. 
At home I could have enjoyed the commotion as only 
one of Amber Lyme’s temperament possibly can, but 
here, with this nerve-shattered Aunt Miriam, I was 
tormented out of my own wits by her blanched, piti- 
fnl face and terrified exclamations. 

Nervous as I am, almost to a degree of self-torture, 
the element of sublimity so holds the supremacy in 
my nature, that I have a real passion for all that is | 
wild, grand and terrible. Still in my heart-swelling, | 
unutterable emotions there is something almost pain- | 
ful: something that under different circumstances 
might amount toahorrorand adread. If I, like Aunt 
Miriam had been for ten long years confined to my 
weary conch with spirits broken, and frame hopelesshy 
wrecked, who can tell what relief I might have found | 
by burying my face in the pillows, while lighting 
blazed, and fierce thunder-peals crashed overhead. 

Ten years! think of it, Ethel, pausing on the 
boundary of your happy girlhood, striving with 
earnest eyes to pierce the mystery of the future. 
Think of it when, like Martha of old, you are cum- 
bered about much serving and wonder if rest will 
ever come; think of it when a passing storm or in- 
disposition keeps you from the pleasure gathering. 
Think what it would be to rest month after month, 





vear after year; to see always the same pictures | 


smiling down from their frames, the same scene from 
the one window within your range of vision; to have 


your home, your friends, yourself, at the mercy of | 
hirelings, not for a day or a week, but while the | 


rains fall, the sun shines, and the seasons come and go. 
And now Vesta is calling me. We have an ex- 
periment in contemplation, and if we succeed, you 
shall have the benefit of it. 
Twilight— You never have frog music at Monticello. 


Don’t shake your head—I know just how a wander- , 


ing old tramp of a frog sends up his solitary plaint 
now and then, but, I do wish you could spend one 
evening here on our low, flat marshes. We have 
nightly concerts, developing at times into a grand | 
Batrachian oratorio which is simply appalling. I} 
rather like it for my part, but aunt always shudders 
with dread when the first note is struck. Itis because 
of mournful associations, she says, the sound recalling 
so vividly, the faces of her twin boys, who, eighteen 
years ago, faded quietly out of life. There were long, | 
lonely evenings when the sod of the little graves lay | 
heavy on her heart, and she went wearily about her | 
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work, no face to see, no voice to hear, nothing to 
break the silence, but that ceaseless, monotonous dirge 
from the marshes. 

Vesta’s sunbonnet is lying on the ledge behind the 
house, signifying to the beholder that she is perched 
up there among the rocks, lulled by the voices of the 
night, and straining her eyes over ethics of the dust, 
| Were I not in still worse mischief I might deliver an 
| impremptu lecture on such iniquities. I must light a 
|lamp and tell you how our experiment succeeded, 
| Vesta had any number of engravings cut from 
| Harper's Weekly, the Aldine, and similar _publi- 
| cations laid away in a drawer, up-stairs. Tired of so 
much sweetness wasted on the desert air, I brought 
down something less than a hundred and fifty to 
begin on. Vesta gathered together card-board, 
mucilage and ribbon, while from the rock-ledge | 
procured moss enough to fill all the swinging-baskets 
in Monticello. Please remember our location, we are 
at all times prepared to supply customers with a good 
| article, at the lowest market prices. 

All things in readiness, we selected a handsome en- 
graving of Nellie Grant Sartoris, which we laid face 
uppermost on a piece of card-board, of the same form 
and size, and secured in place by a narrow ribbon 
binding, just inside of which we made a broad sweep 
| of the glue-brush, and then laid on the moss in dainty 
strips, rounding on the upper side to a half oval. So 
the framing was complete, and the picture hung by 
a loop of ribbon on the wall above Aunt Miriam’s 
bed. The effect was so perfectly charming, and the 
economy of our plan so highly appreciated by that 
lady, that we were encouraged to persevere, until 
divers other fair faces gazed on one another from 
their dainty frame-work of evergreen. 

Am I lonely? I hardly know. My time is fully 
occupied ; there is plenty of society, such as it is, 
gossip, scandal and merry-making, yet Ethel, I can- 
not deny it, there are times when my very heart stands 
still for weariness, as if it cared to beat no longer 
|amid such uncongenial surroundings, when the hot 

tears scald my eyes, and I almost weep for the “sweet 
| gone by.” Sometimes, falling asleep, I dream of soft- 
lighted parlors, waves of wild music, and the patter 
of dancing feet ; or wander again through green lanes, 
and winding roads, where houses lie asleep in moon- 
lighted valleys in the sound of low winds, and the mur- 
mur of running waters. And then I wake to hear 
the soft rain beating on the roof and to feel Vesta’s 
arm about my neck, and her warm cheek pressed to 
mine; and thinking, thinking, thinking, my heart 
throbs thick and fast, and my brain seems on fire. 

Here is the poem for which you asked. You may 
name it what you please, for I have never christened 
it satisfactorily, it is such a pitiful, grief-born thing, 
with no sunshine to relieve its shadows. 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


Down through the dusty valley, 

The road like a serpent winds, 
Where shadows are locked in shadows, 
And the weary wheel still grinds. 

The last red embers of daylight 
Have fallen to ashes now, 

And the vesper lamp of Venus 
Burns over the mountain’s brow. 


My eyes in the gathering darkness, 
Ache with a constant strain, 

And the moan of the wind in the cypress 
Brings a sudden thrill of pain. 

Away, through the purple air, 
The withered leaves are blown, 

And my heart sinks heavy and bitter, 
For I am alone! alone! 
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Ah, when the spring was waking, 
And the apple-bloom was white, 

And a golden-gray robed the willows, 
Over the road at night 

Came a step that I learned to listen, 
A form that I learned to wait, 

And a voice through the starlit glooming, 
Called me down to the wicket gate. 


| 


The white clouds swept above us, 


| 
} 
' 
The river sang low her tune, 
| 


And through the silvery maple, 

Fell the smile of the Lady-Moon. 
The robin crooned in the lilac 

That tossed its plumes by the door, 
And I envied her sweet contentment 

That asked of the fates no more. 


But youth is so vain, so hopeful, 
So ready to tear the bloom 
Of the rose to find what is hidden; 
So confident of the “ to come,” 
So swift to throw off the sparkle 
Of the foaming cup of life, 
And find what lies at the bottum 
Are the dregs of woe and strife. 
It is only a bitter lesson 
That we sooner or later learn, 
When our hopes are burned to ashes, 
And we kneel at the veiled urn: 
When we threw aside a jewel 
With an arrogant, mocking laugh. 
Is it strange if the years, slow-passing, 
Bring only dust and chaff ? 
They tell me the dawn is coming, 
It broke this morning, too, 
And the golden flame of sunrise, 
Struck through the ether blue. 
Yet ever follows the twilight, 
And ever I listen in vain 
For the sound of a voice and a footstep, 
That never will come again. 


More I will not write now, for this little dark-eyed 
cousin of mine is braiding and brushing my hair, and 


the eyes of fourteen cannot comprehend the subtle- | 


ties of twenty, being prone to put an original con- 
struction on all they see. And, after all, when the 
past is buried and myrtle growing green on the level 
sod, it is hardly safe to resurrect the grinning death’s 
head, to cast a gloom over what of joy is contained 
in the present. For I am not joyless, Ethel, mine; 
life is very sweet, and the world very fair. Happi- 
ness is not dependent on time, place and circumstances, 
and wherever we are the life around us is in some 
measure a reflex of our own. And now, for the 
present, darling, one good-night kiss, good-bye, and 
God be with you. Faithfully, AMBER LYME. 


TREAT YOURSELF. 





FJ\HE treat to which I refer is one that will com- | 
port with the most staunch total abstinence prin- | 


ciples. It is simply a treat to the mind and a rest 
to the whole physical system. 

The day’s work is over, and you say to yourself, 
“There will be two good hours now for sewing, 
though I am really too tired to look at my work- 
basket, still these aprons for Josy could be tinished 


When Herder lay parched and weary in his last 
sickness, he said to a friend beside him: “Give me 
a great thought, that I may quicken myself with it.” 
The great philosopher felt that even the shadow or 
death might he lifted by this stimulus which had so 
often raised him above the ills of earth and sense. 

| It is a great source of regret to most intelligent 
women, that they find so little time for self-improve- 
ment. They are always looking forward to some 
more convenient season, when they shall be able to 
| take a little breathing space, and “read up” the long 
neglected literature of which they were once so fond. 
| They are waiting, metaphorically, for some good 
phrase of the moon in which to sow and plant in the 
mind’s garden. But, alas! moons wax and wane, and 
| yet the right time does not come. The same old 
| round of cares rolls on, and we feel that the whole 
time is not too much for all we have to do for home 
and children. 
| Yet the question may resolve itself into this—time 
|for rest and recreation now, or no mother for the 
home by and by. Take time, even though you feel 
| that you are stealing it. It isa very innocent kind of 
| theft. You are only taking what is lawfully your own. 
| Have plenty of good literature always at hand, if it 
| requires self-denial somewhere else to procure it. 
| Who would not choose a good magazine twelve times 
}a year, to half a dozen yards of Hamburg edging, 
|or a plainer dinner once a week, to secure a good 
| weekly paper. Yet these small economies, wisely 
made, would enable almost any one to procure the 
best standard literature of the day in abundance. 
One farmer devotes an acre of a large farm to this 
very purpose, and [ will venture that not another of 
his acres returns him such large interest. Happiness 
and mental culture, and the real money profit that 
coraes in with a good paper, are not easily computed. 
| Treat your household to a full supply, and you have 
secured for them a most valuable educator, which 
will enable them to take rank among the intelligent 
workers, instead of the drones in the world’s great 


hive. J. E. McC. 


THE EMPTY CAGE. 


H me, my heart is sighing! 
A Ah, now my heart doth moan! 
My bird afar is flying, 
And [ am left alone. 





So tenderly I cherished, 
So dear thou wert to me; 

But now my hopes have perishe@d— 
My precious bird is free! 


Such freedom, foolish rover !— 
Thou knowest naught of flight. 
And what when dark shades cover, 

And thou art lost in night? 


Thou’lt miss the hand that fed thee, 
Thou’lt listen for one voice, 

‘Thou’lt mourn the fate that led thee 
To make thy reckless choice. 


But thou art like thy giver, 


off in two hours, I think { will set about it.” He, too, afar doth roam— 


But do not do it. You can do better. 
self to a good bright evening with that new magazine 
or paper. It will rest and refresh you, and give you 
food for new thought that will be cheering and 
helpful for days to come. There is no treat that can 
be compared to that which an intelligent mind enjoys, | 
when it is thus nourished by its appropriate food. 

VOL. XLVI.—27, 


Treat your- | 


© bird, one song deliver, 
And bring him safely home! 


Ah, then be hushed my sighing, 
My truant bird may be, 
F’en now, swift homeward flying 
To bring good news tome. M. Bb. H. 
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Mathers’ Departnent. 


WHAT SHALL | DO WITH HIM? 


E areseated atdinner Husband looks at Ned- 
die’s place and says: “‘Ihat boy is late again,” 
when a clatter of boots is heard coming down 


the walk, a little figure with battered hat, coat on his | 


arm, muddy boots, torn jacket, red face, and, oh! 
such grimy little fingers, bursts through the door- 
way. 
coming right to the table, when a word sternly spoken 
from papa, sends him off to bathe hands and face. 
He comes to the table again with a streak about his 


face, his hands half washed, and stealing such a comical | 


look, half fear of what papa may say and half hope 


he won’t notice him, begins to “gobble down” his | 


food. Mamma asks him if he was a good boy at 
school. 
above “two fellers” in his class, and he “bets” he 


will get to the head in a day or two. 


When the pudding appears, he shouts “Oh, bully | 


yp? 


for you, mamma, that’s the bosspudding !” Papa turns 


his head, mamma is shocked, and says, “O Neddie, | 


9) 


where do you learn such dreadful words?” “Why 
all the boys say ’em,” is the answer, between huge 
mouthfuls of pudding. 

He has a dainty little service for the table all his 
own, silver cup, and spoon, and fork. Great pains 
have been taken, both by precept and example, to teach 
him “table manners,” yet he eats like a little pig. 


Two years ago, every one noticed his pretty ways at | 


table, but now—what shall I do with him? 
Evening—bed-time.—A sweet boyish face, a little 
form in long white night-dress, comes and puts its arms 
lovingly about my neck. * Baby mea little while, mam- 
ma,” and I cuddle my boy in my arms for a sweet twi- 
light talk. We talk of school, of how he will be “ pro- 
moted next term,” o 
my boy is so gentle, happy and loving, that I wonder 
if he is the same /ittle enimal we had at dinner time. 
And when he kneels at my feet for his evening 
prayer, and asks God to “help him grow up a good 


man, and love everybody, and keep the command- | 


ments ” (his own words), my heart says, Amen. 
After the good-nights are said, and I have kissed 


him, breathing a wish that the angels will watch over | 


him all the night, and am seated once again, he shouts, 
“ Mamma, please come here, I want to ask you some- 
ving.” 

Thinking there is something weighing on his mind, 
some little fault to be confessed, | go to his bedside. 

“‘Mainma, do you think Harry P. ’s mamma is a 
straight up and down Christian woman ?” 

Oh! what shall I do with the boy with his endless 
questions ? VARA. 


SENSITIVE AND NERVOUS CHILDREN. 
HILE in 


woman are vivid recollections of things 
suffered in childhood, because of the igno- 
rance, misconception, blind selfishness or passion of 


those who had the care of, or control over them, how | 


few comprehend, or enter in any adequate degree 
into the conscious life of their children, or take any 
pains even to find out whether the daily impressions 
which they receive are not of a character to give 
their minds an unhealthy bias which may never be 
entirely overcome. 

Children of precocious mind, and a sensitive or- 
ganization, are peculiarly exposed to disturbing and 


He tosses cap and coat on the lounge, and is | 


With his mouth full he informs her he got | 


f the Sunday-school lesson, and | 


the memory of almost every man and | 


hurtful influences, and liable to great misconceptions: 
| especially where they are associated with hard, prac. 
| tical, unimaginative persons. Childhood is often , 
| martyrdom, and the whole life distorted in conge. 
| quence. Parents cannot be too careful about study. 
ing the characters of their children, nor too guarded 
| as to the daily influences to which they are subjected, 

It is a bad thing to “ put a child down,” when he 
is not clearly understood, and is trying to make him. 
self heard in defense or explanation. A little timeand 
patience will, in most cases, give him a better standing 
or a complete justification. Too much is almost 
alwaystaken for granted against children, when they 
are supposed to be in fault, and short and sharp 
methods taken instead of slow and patient dealings. 
An unjust judgment, or punishment, is one of the 
severest ordeals through which a sensitive child can 
pass, and the humiliation, or sense of wrong and out- 
rage which it occasions, is something that is never 
forgotten; and in children of certain mental organi- 
zations, never forgiven. 

What is called obstinacy in children, and for which 
so many receive quick punishment, may often have its 
ground in a temporary mental incapacity to do what 
is required. Mrs. Jameson relates this instance in 
her own childhood: “Ido not think,” she says, 
“that I was naturally obstinate, but I remember 
going- without food all day, and being sent hungry 
and exhausted to bed, because I would not do some 
trifling thing required of me. I think it was to re- 
cite some lines I knew by heart. I was punished as 

willfully obstinate: but what no one knew then, and 
what I now know as the fact, was, that after refusing 
to do what was required, and bearing anger and 
| threats in consequence, I lost the power to do it. ] 
became stone: the will was petrified, and I absolutely 
could not comply. They might have hacked me in 
pieces before my lips could have unclosed for utter- 
ence. The obstinacy was not in the mind, but on the 
nerves; and I am persuaded that what we call obsti- 
|nacy in children, and grown-up people, too, is often 
something of this kind, and that it may be increased 
by mismanagement, by persistence, or what is called 
| firmness, in the controlling power, into disease or 
| something near it.” 

| Parents cannot be too careful in their dealings with 
| their children, and especially in the case of those who 
|exhibit any undue sensitiveness, or peculiarities of 
| temperament and disposition. The human mind is a 
mysterious and wonderfully delicate organism, and 
| cannot be dealt with as a mere machine. 

| PATIENCE. 


THREE-YEAR-OLD VANITY. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Youth’s Companion, 
gives this suggestive incident: A lady visit- 
ing at our house one day seemed much struck 

| with the appearance of my little sister, who was 


| playing about the room, and said to my mother, ina 
' low voice, “ What a pretty little thing she is !” 
After the lady had gone, my mother missed Mary, 
| looked for her round the house and in the garden, 
‘finally went up-stairs, and passing the door of the 
| spare-chamber, saw the little lady on a chair which 
she had dragged up to the bureau, gazing at herself 
in the large looking-glass, smoothing her curls; and 
as she affectedly turned her head from side to side, 
said to herself as my mother went up unobserved be- 


| hind her, “So ’tis a pitty ’ittle thing !”’ 





EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 





Fuenings wilh the Poets. 


UT a week is so long !” he said, NCE, as I wandered down the street, 
With a toss of his curly head. I saw at a window a face so sweet— 
“One, two, three, four, five, six, seven!— | The tiny face of a baby-girl, 

Seven whole days! Why, in six, you know, With a soft, clear eye, and a silken curl— 
(You said it yourself—you told me so) And I looked o’er my shoulder again to see 
The great God up in Heaven The sweet, sweet face that smiled on me 
Made all the earth and the seas and skies, | With a look in the eyes that seemed to say, 
The trees and the birds and the butterflies !, | “T have come from Heaven, but not to stay.” 
How can I wait for my seeds to grow?” 


FIVE. | A FACE AT THE WINDOW. 


Adown the street as I walked again, 

I looked for the face at the window- pane; 
3ut the blind was drawn, and I heard it said, 
As I passed along, that the child was dead. 
O happy baby! O cherub girl, 

3orne up out of the din and whirl— 

Out of the sorrow and saddened strife 
That burden even the brightest life— 

Out of the darkness and out of the gloom, 
A bud in the garden of God to bloom— 
Safe from danger, and care, and cold, 
Sheltered forever within the fold. 


“But a month is so long!” he said, 
With a droop of his boyish head. 

“Hear me count—one, two, three, four — 
Four whole weeks, and three days more; 
Thirty-one days, and each will creep 
As the shadows crawl over yonder steep; 
Thirty-one nights, and I shall lie 
Watching the stars climb up the sky! 
How can I wait till a month is o’er ?” 


“ But a year is so long!” he said, 
Uplifting his bright young head. | What have you missed, O dainty dove, 

“ All the seasons must come and go | sy flying so soon to the realms above? 
Over the hills with footsteps slow— Missed earth’s sorrows and missed earth’s fears, 
Autumn and Winter, Summer and Spring ; A woman’s pains and a woman’s tears, 
Oh, for a bridge of gold to fling The bitterness of a cup too sweet, 
Over the chasm deep and wide, The aching head and the weary feet, 
That I might cross to the other side,’ Danger, and sickness, and death, and loss, 
Where she is waiting—my love, my bride!” And all the pleasures that are but dross. 


Sweet, sweet face with the soulful eyes, 
Look from the windows of God’s fair skies— 
Look with those beauteous orbs of thine, 
And draw me nearer to things divine. 
Walking along life’s troubled way, 

Let me look up as I looked that day, 
And know that a fair and cherub face 
Smiles upon me through leagues of space. 
Help me to keep from the snares, my sweet, 
“hat lie unnumbered about my feet ; 

Watch when I stumble, that I may rise 
Cheered by the light of thy smiling eyes; 
And when my journey of life is done, 
May I see thy face, O cherub one! 

ELLA WHEELER. 


“Ten years may be long,” he said, 
Slow raising his stately head, 
“ But there’s much to win, there is much to lose; 
A man must labor, a man must choose, 
And he must be strong to wait! 
The years may be long, but who would wear 
The crown of honor, must do and dare! 
No time has he to toy with fate 
Who would climb to manhood’s high estate !”’ 


“Ah! life is not long!” he said, 
Bowing his grand white !.ead. 
“One, two, three, four, ve, six, seven! 
Seven times ten are seventy. 
Seventy years! as swift their flight 
As swallows cleaving the morning light, a : — 
Or golden gleams at even. | iN WEARINESS. 
Life is short as a summer night— ee 
How long, O God! is eternity !” | NV Y child, you may take your eyes away, 
Harper’s Buzar. Mrs. Juuia C. R. Dorr. And your violets, too, I fear ; 
es There is nothing sweet in the world to-day, 
HOMEWARD That was so sweet—last year, 
— Should a fairy come to my threshold-tree, 
HE day dies slowly in the western sky ; In her leaf-green cloak and hood, 
The sunset splendor fades, and wan and cold When the stars are lit for a tryst with me, 
The far peaks wait the sunrise; cheerily Would I meet her if I could? 
My ne ge pong si ap m4 id. The rain may beat the bird from the bough, 
Tak ads on sites bri Se ee Bee And the worm may wound the rose ; 
mn emnat; evening bringeth all things home. The grass may grow in the graveyard now 


¥i » winds whirl back the snows. 
Homeward the swift-winged seagull takes its flight ; assaianehissaiasaannilencitaiaales 


The ebbing tide breaks softly on the sand ; My child, you may take your eyes away ; 
The sunlit boats draw shoreward for the night ; I know they were sweet—last year ; 
The shadows deepen over sea ard land; There is nothing I want in the world to-day 
Be still, my soul, thine hour shall also come; But—the wings of the dove, I fear! 
Rehold, one evening God shall lead thee home. Mrs. S. M. B. Prarr. 
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OXYGEN AS A CURATIVE AGENT. 


HE air we breathe is made up of nitrogen and 
oxygen, two distinct elements, in the proportion 





of four parts of nitrogen to one of oxygen. In| 


respiration the nitrogen is thrown out of the lungs, 
but the oxygen is absorbed into the blood, where it 
forms a chemical union with the carbonaceous mat- 
ter which it finds there, and the result is the produc- 
tion of carbonic acid gas, which is exhaled with the 
breath 

Dr. Priestly, the discoverer of oxygen as a distinct 
element and the life-giving principle of the atmo- 
sphere, called it “vital air,” and it was known by 
this name for many years. 
body is to purify and revitalize the blood, and the 


process by which this is done is as follows: One-half 


of the heart is always engaged in the work of pump- 
ing the blood which has been collected from all parts 
of the body, into the lungs. Here this blood, dark 
and impure from being loaded with a kind of char- 
coal or carbon, the worn-out tissues of the body, 
comes so near to the air inhaled that nothing lies 
between the blood and the air but a most filmy mem- 
brane, so attenuated that the oxygen is instantly 
absorbed through it into the blood. 
diately forms a chemical unicn with the carbon 
which it finds in the blood, thus generating carbonic 
acid gas; and this gas passes as readily through the 
same membrane, to be exhaled with the breath, as 
the oxygen did in the opposite direction. The blood 
is thus relieved of its impurities, and is left of a 
bright crimson color. In this state it is returned to 
the other half of the heart, to be again sent on its life 
and health dispensing round. Again it is returned 
to the lungs loaded with more impurities, thus ever 
completing the circle of life. 

Now, it can readily be seen that if from any cause 
we get an insufficient supply of oxygen, the blood 
cannot be entirely relieved of its impurities, and will 
be sent to the arteries in an unhealthy condition. On 
its return to the lungs, charged with a new supply of 
carbon, it does not find enough oxygen there to dis- 
solve it entirely out, and so returns to the heart with 
a slight increase in the measure of its impurity, and 
again makes its round through the body. Unless 
something be done to increase the supply of oxygen 


to the lungs, it is clear our bodies must in time be- | 
come overcharged with the carbon of our worn-out | 


tissues, and the blood seriously poisoned. The pro- 
cess of deterioration may be slow, but if it goes 
steadily on, disease of one kind or another, according 
to the peculiarity of diathesis in the individual], must 
surely come. 

That from many causes incident to our indoor 
lives and sedentary habits, and to our repressed 
modes of breathing, sufficient oxygen to purify the 
blood is not always taken, is a fact well known to 
physicians. This is found to be one of the most fruit- 
ful causes of depressed vitality and consequent im- 
paired health ; and unless an occasional larger supply 
of oxygen is obtained by persons who fall into these 
vicious modes of respiration, freedom from some 
form of disease is impossible. 

Ever since the discovery of oxygen, and a knowl- 
edge of its special use in the animal economy, physi- 
cians and chemists have, naturally enough, looked to 


Its chief action in the | 


Here it imme- 


Ke 


Healy Department. 


it as the means by which vitality might be restored 

| when lost by disease ; and for years experiment after 
| experiment has been made in the hope of making jt 
available as a curative agent. But not until within 
the last ten or twelve years has such « combination 
of oxygen and nitrogen been obtained as to give the 
right proportion. The discovery of this particular 
combination of oxygen and nitrogen, after long und 
laborious scientific research, has resulted in develop- 
ing it into a practicable, safe and powerful curative 
agent. 

The history of this agent, now so widely known as 
“Compound Oxygen,” is briefly this: An American 
physician who had suffered from an attack of pneu- 
monia which came near proving fatal, found his re 
| covery so slow and imperfect as to make it necessary 
| for him to relinquish his practice and seek recovery 
}in an European climate. Months of diligent search 

for lost health ended in disappointment. Not will- 
_ing to abandon the hope of restoration, he thought to 
make available his scientific knowledge, particularly 
of chemistry. Like hundreds before him, he seized 
upon the idea that oxygen, that natural stimulus of 
the lungs, promised best for research and investiga- 
tion. Having possessed himself of the best English 
and continental literature upon the subject, and 
| profiting by the failures as well as the successes of 
European savants, he entered upon his researches. 
The crown of all these efforts was the agent he named 
“Compound Oxygen,” and through its use a com- 
plete restoration of his own health. In_ less than 
| three months, under its use, his weight, remarkable 
| as the statement may be thought, increased from one 
| hundred and twenty pounds to one hundred and 
| ninety, at which it has remained for many years. 

Immediately on reaching this result, the doctor 
| commenced the administration of his new remedy for 
pulmonary diseases, and found, to his great sur- 
| Prise and pleasure, that where other diseases were 
| present in his patients, relief and cure followed as 
|surely as in the special ailments for which they had 
|come for treatment. Catarrh, dyspepsia, headache, 
| neuralgia, rheumatism, and the various forms of 
|chronic and nervous diseases which so baflle the 
physician’s skill, yielded to the compound oxygen as 
readily as affections of the lungs and bronchia. And 
this, because the action of the new remedy was 
general, removing obstructions from all parts of the 
system, purifying the blood and _ revitalizing the 
Health comes as a natural conse- 





| nervous centres. 
| quence. 

| After a few years of unobtrusive practice in this 
new direction, and with results which were alike sur- 
| prising to both the doctor and his patients, the more 
| thorough work of a general administration of the 
| oxygen treatment was given into the hands of Dr. G. 
| R. Starkey, of Philadelphia, a medical practitioner 
| of over twenty years’ standing. It is now more than 
| ten years since he became identified with this treat- 
|ment, and in that time its remarkable curative and 
revitalizing power have become known in all parts 
of the country, and hundreds stand ready to give 
their grateful testimony in its favor. More recently, 
Dr. G. E. Palen, a physician of high character and 
professional ability, has become associated with Dr. 
Starkey in the work of introducing this new agent of 
cure more widely to the public. 
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In cases of low vitality, and in convalescence, this 
treatment, it is alleged, has been found of great value. 
After medicine has done its work of breaking up 
some acute disease, and the physician leaves his 
patient, as he must, to nature, for repair and restora- 
tion, he too often finds that nature builds again so 
slowly that the period of convalescence is often pro- 
longed through weary months, while in too many 
cases the old vitality is never restored. In this con- 
dition, it is said that compound oxygen is a wonder- 


its action to be true, it is just here that its value 
should most certainly appear. 

If all that is claimed for this new combination of 
oxygen and nitrogen be indeed true—and we have 
the most unequivocal testimony to its curative power 
from many persons of high character and intelli- 
gence, who are well known throughout the country— 
then it looks as if a brighter day had come for thou- 
sands of invalids who have heretofore vainly sought 
relief from suffering and slow decline.—Lutheran 





ful restorer of vital force; and taking the theory of 


Oe Demperance 


HEREDITARY EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL. 
|): WILEIARD PARKER, of New York, in a 





recent paper on the “ Hereditary Influence of 
Alcohol,” says: 


“The hereditary influence of alcohol manifests | 


itself in various ways. It transmits an appetite for 
strong drink to the children, and these are likely to 
have that form of drunkenness which may be termed 
paroxysmal; that is, they will go for a considerable 
period without indulging, placing restraint upon 
themselves; but at last all the barriers of self-control 
give way; they yield to the irresistible appetite, and 
then their indulgence is extreme. The drunkard by 
inheritance is a more helpless slave than his pro- 
genitor, and the children that he begets are more 
helpless still, unless on the mother’s side there is 
engrafted upon them untainted stock. 

“ But its hereditary influence is not confined to the 
propagation of drunkards It produces insanity, 
idiocy, epilepsy and other affections of the brain and 
nervous system, not only in the transgressor himself, 
but in his children, and these will transmit predis 
position to any of these diseases. Pritchard and 


Observer. 





retiring. His mother also drank habitually, and 
died of paralysis. He had two brothers and three 
| sisters; he was the second brother and child. The 
| oldest brother died a paroxysmal drunkard ; that is, 
te had, all his life, periodical fits of drunkenness. 
| My patient was sober, and a successful merchant, but 





| was always in a state of mental discomfort, and was 
| suspicious and jealous to the most unreasonable de- 
| gree. The third brother and child died a drunkard. 
| The fourth child, a sister, was an inmate of a lunatic 
lasylum. The fifth child was intolerable on account 
| of her eccentricity. The sixth child, also a female, 
| died of consumption. The second son, my patient, 
married a woman of fine physical and mental organ- 
ization. They had two sons ; the elder was associated 
with his father in business, and was an energetic 
man, but exceedingly excitable, and although not an 
| habitual drinker, was a slave to his other animal 
appetites. The other child was, when only five years 
old, very unmanageable and exceedingly prone to 
vicious habits. He was constantly running away, 
}and would take every opportunity to commit theft. 

Here, in spite of 
the restoring influence of the fine mental and physi- 











| He was, in reality, a moral idiot. 


Esquirol, two great authorities upon the subject, | cal organization of the mother, we see the effects of 
attribute half of the cases of insanity in England to | aleohol cropping out in the third generation, exhibit- 
the use of alcohol. Dr. Benjamin Rush believed | ing unmistakable characteristics of the paternal side 
that one-third of the cases of insanity in this country | of the family; traceable, in fact, to the habitual 
| aleoholic indulgence of the grandparents. Thus, we 





were caused by intemperance, and this was long be- 
fore its hereditary potency was adequately appre- 
ciated. Dr. S. G. Howe attributed one-half of the 


cases of idiocy, in the State of Massachusetts, to in- | 


temperance, and he is sustained in his opinion by the 
most reliable authorities. Dr. Howe states that there 
were seven idiots in one family where both parents 
were drunkards. One-half of the idiots in England 
are of drunken parentage, and the same is true of 
Sweden, and probably of most European countries. 
It is said that in St. Petersburg most of the idiots 
come from drunken parents. When alcoholism does 
not produce insanity, idiocy or epilepsy, it weakens 
the conscience, impairs the will, and makes the indi- 
vidual the creature of impulse and not of reason. 
Dr. Carpenter regards it as more potent in weaken- 
ing the will and arousing the more violent passions 
than any other agent, and thinks it not improbable 
that the habitual use of alcoholic beverages, which 
are produced in such great quantities in civilized 
countries, has been one great cause of the hereditary 
tendency to insanity.” 
Dr. Parker describes the following case which 
came under his professional observation : 
A merchant came to me for medical advice. His 
father was a man in good circumstances, but was in 
the habit of getting intoxicated every night before 


do not always see the worst effects of the hereditary 
influence of alcohol, because of the frequent mingling 
|of good blood with that which is tainted; but in the 
| most squalid portions of our large cities we often see 
|the hereditary tendency of alcoholism exhibited in 
aggravated forms. There many of the children are 
born of parents tainted on both sides, and these are 
brought into the world with constitutions so enfeebled 
that a large percentage of them die the first year, and 
those that live are unsound in mind and body. In- 
deed, from my own observations and the testimony of 
others, I am led to the conclusion, that by far the 
larger share of mental disease, poverty and crime is 
the direct heritage of alcohol ; that it also is the cause 
of a great share of our bodily diseases, and is a power- 
ful element in shortening the average duration of life 
in certain localities or among certain classes,” 


| SPOILS THE HEALTH AND THE INTELLECT. 
Si WM. GULL, M. D., F.R.S., in his testimony 


before the Parliamentary Select Committee on 
intemperance, said: 

“T think that instead of flying to alcohol, as many 

people do when they are exhausted, they might very 

well drink water, or that they might very well take 
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food, and would be very much better without the| rate quantities. It leads to the degeneration of 
alcohol. If I am fatigued with overwork, person-| tissues; it spoils the health, and it spoils the intellect, 
ally, my food is very simple. I eat the raisins} “I think, asa rule, you might stop the supply of 
instead of drinking the wine. I have had a very | alcohol at once without injury. It is said in some 
large experience in that practice for thirty years. | cases the brain has entirely gone, from leaving drink 
This is my own personal experience, and I believe it | off suddenly; but that is fallacious, the brain may 
is a very good and true experience. | have gone from previous habits. I hardly know any 
“T should join issue at once with those people who! more potent cause of disease than alcohol, leaving 
believe that intellectual work cannot be so well done | out of view the fact that it is a frequent source of 
without wine or alcohol. I should deny that propo-/|crime of all descriptions. I am persuaded that 
sition and hold the very opposite. It is one of the | lecturers should go about the country lecturing to 
commonest things in English society, that people are | people of the middle and upper-middle classes upon 
injured by drink without being drunkards. It goes | the disadvantages of alcohol as it is daily used. 
on so quietly that it is even very difficult to observe.| “The public ought to know that of all the diluents 
There is a great deal of injury done to health by the or solvents for the nutritious parts of food there js 
habitual use of wines in their various kinds, and | nothing like water. Water carries into the system 
alcohol in its various shapes, even in so-called mode- the nutriment in its purest form.” 


Housekeepers’ Department. 


WHAT A WOMAN ‘SAW. | twelve kinds in one box, to be bought of any whole- 
— }sale druggist in the United States. The directions 
THOUGHT I should die a-laughing, and yet I| go with the dyes in full, so that any child can use 
| didn’t dare let the pucker out of my lips. There | them successfully. 
were four of them, Mary, Martha, Maria and} Nature lets nothing in the world remain useless; 
Margaret, all at home with their mother, and she a | she makes everything serve a purpose, live again, and 
widow. Mehitable, the youngest girl, was married, | do good in some form or other. Just so with these 
and lived just “’cross lots.’ Her two little boys, | managing, planning, contriving girls, they let nothing 
nicknamed Mink and Monkey, were at grandma’s go to loss, they turned everything to good account. 
every day. They were so happy—that family away, My note-book has a page well packed with items, 
in Southern Ohio, where I was visiting. My cousins picked up that day, which I am glad to give to the 
said I must visit there before I went home, because | sisterhood. One of the prettiest things I saw, was a 
none of those girls had ever seen a live authoress, what-not made of wood, covered with a thin layer of 
and they didn’t know but people who “writ for the putty, into which had been worked some of Leamon’s 
papers” went on all fours, like quadrupeds. Brown Aniline Dye until it was the shade of black 
These girls’ ages were all the way between thirty- | walnut; this was permitted to dry well, then putties 
five and forty-five. They were not handsome; they of different colors,dyed with red, green, purgile, gray, 
were dark, and stout, and had strongly-marked and any shade required for vines, leaves, | berries, 
features, and bold, bright, courageous eyes, and their grapes, ete, were made, and put on as nature and 
dear old hands were hard, and stained, and horny, and fancy dictated ; this was likewise set aside to dry, and 
very, very handy at all kinds of work, from plowing then varnished. It was marvelously beautiful, and 
and sowing, down to all the pretty devices which these what-nots had sold readily for twenty and twenty- 
make a woman’s nature so sweet, and tender, and | five dollars. 
womanly. Ah! how this pretty work, the cun-| <A cornucopia made after this style was elegant. 
ning tricks of skillful fingers, so fascinating to the They can be varied by coloring the groundwork 
mind of woman, does stamp her as lovable and sensi- putty different shades, and any girl, at all ingenious 
tive, and sweet souled. It is like the delicate vine and tasteful, can make them. They were filled with 
of embroidery about a dainty garment. grasses and mosses, dyed green, oats and nodding 
This wasthree yearsago. Assoonas I sat down in | swamp-grasses were dyed red, and blue, and purple, 
the great rocking-chair, which gave me sucha soft and and yellow; while flowers of the amaranth were in- 
gracious welcome, my eyes fell upon the carpet, which | termingled. All kinds of parlor ornaments and 
was of home manufacture. The colors were red, | winter bouquets were made this way. 
brown, green and purple, graduated shades, with a ‘I think handsome rugs adorn and make cozy one’s 
singular, little ribbony stripe of black, orange and | sitting-rooms, but these girls had made them too pretty 
ink, twisted together in a way that made the colors] to step on. I felt afraid of crushing some of the half- 
intermingle beautifully. opened buds, and the fresh, crisp-looking leaves. 
Practical working woman as I am, I did not long | They had spun yarn out of lamb’s wool, dyed it with 
stand on ceremony, I canassure you. I was so taken | the Aniline Dyes, and worked them over a pattern 
with the carpet that I began asking questions right taken out of a magazine. The chair and sofa-tidies 
away, for in the two hundred and fifty yards which | | wrought on black canvas, were perfect. The second- 
had made, not one yard of it could compare with that | best rugs were made out of old white woolen stocking- 
rare and pretty piece. | legs, dyed bright colors, the strip, cut narrow, round 
The dear old girls! they all talked at once; they | and round, thus turning to a good and life-long ac- 
fired up with an enthusiasm, that really made them | count what some women would use for moth-feed. 


handsome. They told me it wasall madeathome,the| But the table-mats! I tee-hee’d right out! I 





warp spun and dyed, and the rags cut, sewed, colored | promised the dear old gals that I would not let it get 
and woven by themselves. Such colors! I took out | into the papers ’long-side of the felicitous names of 
my note-book to jot down the different names of the | Mary, Martha, “Marier and Marg’et;” nor will I. 
dyes, which I had never yet heard of; all bought in| No one knows whether the last name is Smith or 
one package, and called Leamon’s Aniline Dyes,| Jones. Those delectable mats were made out of old 
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————- 


yorn-out felt hats, such as the neighbor boys used to| In the hands of these wonderful girls dyed turkey- 
fight bumble-bees with! The girls washed them clean | feathers made nice fans. 

in hot soap-suds, dyed them dark slate, and peachy| An old knit sacque, faded and dingy, they raveled 
drab, and rich wine color, stretched them well, | out, dyed brown and crocheted into a new an 
tacked them on a board todry, out in the sunshine, | modern one by following a paper pattern laid in the 
and when ready, cut them in circular shape and | lap; for an edge or border some fine, soft yarn of an 
bound with crimson braid, or maroon, or any color | old nubia, raveled and dyed maroon and royal pur- 





that contrasted pleasantly. 
each they stitched with bright yarn the words 


“meat,” “coffee,” “potatoes 


Now many a woman situate like these were, would | and snug, and pretty. 
her | the truth. 


have mourned because she could not find 
“phere,” she would have sighed for a “ mission” in 
this world. These four sisters had missions. 
filled positions that women, gifted with w 


| 
| 
} 


| the new one has sleeves knit seamless, and is so warm, 


Then in the centre of | ple, and the sacque was a marvel and a beauty, and 


will last a lifetime. The old sacque was sleeveless ; 
I tried it on, and it fit like 


Something pretty, I don’t know what it was called, 


They | made out of snail-shells dyed different colors, stood 
salth, and | on a wide window-shelf—looked like a mound some- 


beauty, and intellect, never could have filled so| what, only it was irregular in form. Then I saw 


gracefully, and so excellently and well. 


was theirs for a wide usefulness, they could bless, and | porch. 


Opportunity | something else rare and new out on the cool, breezy 


They had taken some large clam-shells, 


help, and teach, and cheer their unskiliful sisters, | boiled them in lye, and all the rough, gray exterior 
and could develop the latent resources of theirs most | had come off and left them white and fine; these had 


admirably. 
I was amused and delighted at one of them telling 
about selecting her sister’s wedding-dress, 


“T got dark gray cashmere,” she said ; “ for I told | 


Hitty it could be dyed into half a dozen new dresses 
before it was wore out. 
she could take some of the Aniline Dye and make it 
slate color, then afterwhile a light brown, then dark 
brown, then plum, then navy blue, and finally she 
could turn it the third time and end with Leamon’s 
immaculate black.” 

Now there is more sound truth in this than fun, 
and if a dress is honest goods, and all wool, Mary was 
correct; the wedding-dress would do to wear to all 


the births, and baptisms, and weddings, and funerals, | 


and finally make a very respectable and no doubt 
comfortable burial robe. I respect the woman who 
is rich in resources, who can see her way out of a 
dungeon, or over a wall, or through a hole. 

They dyed a pink wool delaine dress a dark crim- 
son for one of the neighbor’s girls—never a spot in it. 
They wet it thoroughly in warm soap-suds first, and 
then for a mordant used alum-water. For another 
they dyed a white zephyr shawl a deep scarlet to 
match the fringe; while ties, ribbons, sashes and all 
such things just bloomed out into new beauty, and 
usefulness, and renewed freshness. 


Plumes of exceeding loveliness were made of white | 


chicken-feathers, dyed all shades of pink, from deep 


rose down to pale blush, and all colors of blue from | 
graduated shades, fading away to the palest, daintiest | 


hint of a hue. In making the plumes, the under side 
of the feather was scraped away with a knife, and it 
was left pliant and flexible. Another way they made 


beautiful, long, waving plumes, was by dyeing the | 
tips of feathers brown, or black, and sewing them on | 


tine cap-wire, overlapping so that only the fine tips 
showed. These sold for four and five dollars. Any 
girl can make her own. Bird-wings they colored, 
and the girls said they could not be told from 
“boughten wings.” 

They made old veils into new ones, stiffened by a 
weak solution of gum-arabic. With these magic 


dyes they colored blue ones green by dipping into | 


yellow dye, drab and gray they dyed brown, and 


brown black, and dingy black ones culminated into 


jetty black. 


Old dresses were made into any color desirable, | 


care being taken to wet the goods well first; steep 
slowly, and set the color with a mordant.of alum- 
water; dilute sugar of lead and water, or saleratus- 
water. 
4 paper while damp, until dry. 


| and they were beautiful. 


When she was tired of gray, | 


Then drain instead of wring, and press under 


been boiled in dyes of three or four different colors, 
I never knew this kind of 
shells could be cleaned and made good for anything, 
and I asked how they learned it. Mary looked over 
|at her sister affectionately, and said: ‘Oh, Marg’et 
thought of it herself!” 

They had likewise taken a couple of old nubias— 
one they left white and the other they dyed a delicate 
salmon—ripped them apart, and they were left nearly 
|square. Now you wouldn’t guess what they made of 
/’em. Nobody would. I told you they made every- 
thing live anew, and I should have said that often 
the second life was the better and more useful one 
Why, they spread them over soft, white batting, with 
a white lining, and made wee baby cradle-spreads of 
'them. The white one they knotted with blue, and 
the blue one with white, and bound the edges with 
ribbon to match. You can guess how sweet a baby 
would look with such a fleecy covering. 

They said the Aniline blue made nice bluing for 
washing-day; and the black, with the directions 
given with the package of dyes, makes the best black 
ink they ever saw. 

Coral baskets and pretty nicknacks were made out 
of raisin-stems by adding some of the red dye, while 
| melting, to the white wax and bees-wax. These girls 
|made brackets of them, too, bright and glistening, 
and even prettier than the real coral or those made 
| of sealing-wax. 

Burlap rugs, made with a rng-hook out of soft ol: 
|eoats, and trousers, and ladies’ cloth, they finished 
with a bright edge of fine old flannel or opera-cloth, 
dyed those shades that would harmonize or work in 
unison. Sometimes, you know, colors don’t agree, 
and will mutually swear at each other. 

| An old, dingy, merino shawl they colored a deep 


} 


| black with Leamon’s black dye for their pastor's 
| wife, then cut it over into a dolman, trimmed it with 
| fringe that had been on their mother’s parasol, an 
| finished with bias bands of black silk which had once 
| been their grandmother's “quarterly meetin’ apron.” 
| Truly, I never saw such generalship since the days of 
‘the man who was willing to “fight it out on that 
line,” ete. 

| I wish I could tell you all I learned that day, but 
| space will not permit. 
| 


| Last October I was visiting in that neighborhoo: 
jagain. The week before I went there, Marg’et was 
married to a widower, a merchant who lived in the 
village. Of course she sent for me to come and see 
her, and—who ever heard of the like !—Leamon’s 
Aniline Dyes had gotten that old gal a husband! 
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He told her, and she told me, how it came about.| THE QUEEN OF PuppiNcs.—One pint of bread 
He oo eetage in range of his roving, searching eye | crumbs, one quart milk, one cup sugar, butter size of 
one Sabbath at church, and that she did look so|an egg, yelks of four eggs. Flavor with lemon 
sweet, and peaceful, and modest in her quiet brown | and ve custard. Beat the whites of four eggs toa 
en and — brown hat with its tossy, tilting | froth, mix with a cup of — sugar and juice 
eathers, and the rose-pink bow in her hair and on| of a lemon. Spread a layer of fruit jelly over the 
her bosom, that before ~ knew it he had elected her | custard while inee: cover with the frosting, and bake 
the queen of his heart, the gem he would wear hence- | until slightly brown. To be eaten cold, with cold 
forth—if he could get her. And he vowed he’d get | cream, or warm, with any sauce that may be 
her if he could. He watched her all the time, and | preferred. 

bowed and smiled at the door, and walked down the Season vou For: Mvuasee.—A solati f 
lane as far as the big white hawthorn, and in the |. a sions vara png: cnegile hy oy of gum- 
evening he called awhile, and kept on calling and | a os ge _— as se sad — Pesce ee 
calling, until he called her his wife, and bore her | Sie aaad ee rey « oe nth ia 4. cama alae 
away to his own dear little home-nest among the | weeny es ee a _ y experiment that 
cedars and the climbing-roses. She further told me | 7°" have it just right. It takes but a minute to rub 
that the dress he admired was a soft, drab-y eash- | * cloth in it, slightly dry and sg at, whee, the 
mere, sun-faded, and she had dyed it a dark, rich, | a of a sing ? — — sat ge tee this 
nutty brown, taking special pains with it. The hat | gd _ se ie me loo ast 0ug h = — 
she had worn for years, an old white one; but she | “P, jae Selene “Meir gues “appearence WonaEy 
colored, stiffened, pressed and trimmed it with a bit | well. 

of seal-brown and a nodding bunch of the endsof| In MaxrinG LEMONADE, pare off the yellow peel, 
bronze cock-feathers, pink face-trimming, never | unless the lemonade is to be used immediately, 
thinking her close economy was weaving a snare to | because the peel, by standing with the sugar, imparts 
catch the heart and hand of a lone, lorn “ widdy man.” | a bitter taste to the drink. Some roll the lemons 

The kind, mellow, married woman! she had saved | before they are peeled and sliced, to break the cells 
me a generous slice of the wedding-cake. It was that | and set free the juices. Others slice the lemons upon 
delicious kind called watermelon-cake. I ate it that | the sugar, in the proportion of one lemon to two large 
oe as we om tea, wath aed trailing its — | spoonfuls of sugar, mashing the slices with the sugar 

ranches to and fro across the dining-room windows | and leaving it just covered with water for ten or 
_ ays nap apa prettiest, shadiest lawn and | fifteen st Ab "ae filling up with water. 
orchard 1 ever looked upon. 

Such cake! It saiiy did resemble a cool, crisp| A Dainry Disu.—Take pieces of cold meats of 
slice of melon with the seeds in it. I will give you | any kind, chop fine, season with pepper and salt, just 
the recipe in its proper place sometime; will only | 4 little onion; break over the meat two or three eggs; 
say now that the red core of the melon-cake is made | add a small piece of butter ; stir all together; pour 
by adding a grain or two of red aniline to a few drops | it upon nicely-buttered toast; serve hot; garnish 
of cinnamon essence. | with parsley. 

; Among the wedding gifts that delighted me most} « pogxer-nooKs.’—To one quart of warm milk 
Rs cechore tink sal ene te | add a cup of butter, four tablespoonfuls of sugar and 
tails had been dyed dark red with Aniline Dyes, and cto neg a omnia em a 
RE tick ton eete! Ie se on predar sr | moderately stiff sponge ; add a small cupful of yeast, 
oe < iy ‘ pee" land let the dough rise; afierward, mix in flour 
¥ We went into the parlor to see some of the bridal | —— ee ee a 
gifts; they were nearly all the handiwork of the be- | yore weep tg one cage - ry 7 ‘d a rte 
loved sisters, Mary, Martha and Maria. One, I re- | °Po0r str speony te gee Po a wt wits thie ti ee 
member was a lovely picture-frame ; and another was | ee Son oe ere veneer eee 
ee EARS een donk bukt bomen wore | butter, cut into squares, and fold over pocket-book 
4 Seautiiul Jamb-skin mat, dyed light brown, very | -hape; let them stand in the pans to rise a little while 

fine and velvety, and exquisitely finished with a |) cgore baki 
cardinal border. A flossy little Maltese kitten | ee 
slipped into the parlor behind us, and nestled itself; DgoporizeRs.—A pail of clear water in a newly- 
in the dazzling centre of the pretty rug. Before | painted room will remove the sickening odor of 
Marg et closed the door, she called it out into the | paint. Coffee pounded in a mortar and roasted on an 
sitting-room, with a gentle “Come, Leamon! |iron plate, sugar burned on hot coals, and vinegar 
PipsEy Ports. | boiled with myrrh and sprinkled on the floor and 
| furniture of the sick-room, are excellent deodorizers 





RECIPES. 


Lemon Puppinc Sauce.—One lemon—the juice | 
and half of the grated peel. One heaping tea-cup of | 
sugar, one-third of a cup of butter, one egg. Beat | 
well together the butter, sugar and egg, then the 
lemon (and a little nutmeg if you choose). After a 
thorough beating together, add slowly half a tea-cup | 
of boiling water, stirring it constantly for a few} SreamMep or PorLED Pupprnc.—-One cup of sour 
minutes, keeping it as hot as possible without boiling | cream, or milk, in which dissolve a half teaspoon of 
ss | soda; two cups of sweet miik ; make a batter a little 

BREAKFAST Toast.—Mix two tablespoonfuls of | thicker than for griddle cakes, and add two eggs and 
sugar, a little salt, and a well-beaten egg in one-half | half a teaspoon of salt. Put in a basin and steam an 
pint of milk; in the mixture dip slices of bread, and | hour and a half, or boil in a tight vessel, immersed in 
fry them on a buttered griddle until they are light | the hot water. Dried cherries or fresh or English 
brown on each side. currants stirred in the batter are an improvement. 


Srtver Prr —One large potato, peeled and grated ; 
add the juice and rind of a lemon to the white of an 
egg, well beaten; add one cup of sugar and one cup 
of water; beat well together and bake in a dish with 
one crust. When done, beat the whites of three eggs 
with half a cup of fine sugar and pour over the toy 


and set it in the oven to brown. 
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Suenlific, Oselul and Curtons. 


MAKING THE Dear Hrar.—A Mr. Severn, of | 
New South Wales, claims, in a communication to the 
Sidney Mail, that he can make the deaf hear by means 
f the telephone. After describing a very simple 
telephone which he constructed out of a tin pot, the 
closed end of which he opened and tied over ita 
piece of parchment, passing a fine string through 
the centre and making a knot inside, he says: 
“Make a loop in the string some three feet long, and 
pat this loop over the forehead of the listener (the 
deaf man), cause him to place the palms of his hands 
flat and hard against the ears, let the loop pass over 
the hands, and now this listener will hear the small- | 
est whisper, let him be deaf or not. This fact may ap- | 
pear extraordinary ; itis, nevertheless, true that a deaf 
man may thus be made to hear the voice, music, ete.” | 





DANGER OF ToUGHENED (7LAss.—The following | 
incident, related by Professor Ricard as having re- | 
cently occurred in Bohemia, will surprise most people: 

4 child’s drinking glass was bought one day at Saaz, 
aud during six months it sustained its character of 
toughened glass. But one evening in the seventh 
month, after having been used for drinking sugared 
water, it was placed, with a silver spoon in it, ona 
large oak table. Suddenly [ heard from my room a 
vielent explosion, like a pistol shot, and a metallic 
svund. I hastened in and saw, scattered all over the 
ficor, needles and fragments of glass; and not only 
the tloor, but the bed, the table, the curtains, ete., 
were covered with them. The empty glass had burst 
without apparent cause, without the approach of a 
light, and with a force so extraordinary that all the 
inhabitants of the house were frightened. Such an | 
explosion is doubtless caused by some change in the 
extreme tension of the fibres of hardened glass.” 





NovEL Usrs oF THE TiLEPHONE.—Various are 
he surpises which come to us in connection with 
hat wondertit! instrument, the telephone. In France | 
they have applied it for marine purposes. The | 
French war-steamer Desaix had to tow out from 
Toulon the old ship Argonaute. A conducting wire | 
wa- roiled round one of the towing cables, with an | 
end on board each vessel. The electrie ctirrent was 
formed by the action of the sea on the copper sheath- 
ing of the ships. A telephone was introduced in the 
circuit on each, and communication established be- 
tween them. During the whole time of the naviga- | 
tlon conversation could be carried on as easily be- | 
tween the oflicers of the two vessels as if they had 
been seated in the same cabin. The next step was to 
apply the telephone to the work of the diver. One 
vf the glasses of the helmet is replaced by a copper | 
plate, in which i+ inserted a telephone, so that the 
man has only a slight movement of the head to make | 
in order to receive communications or report observa- | 
tions, The advantages of such an arrangement are | 

“¥10us, 


+ - a 


_ UVANGER FROM A Per Biro —This letter is pub- | 
lished in Home and Farm, Louisville, Ky., and is | 
worth remembering: | 
__ Mr. Editor—\ notice in the Home and Farm of the | 
15th of last November, that one of your youthful | 
correspondents, in the “ Boys’ and Girls’ Column,” | 
in writing about his pet bird, innocently remarks that | 
it pecks at his “nose and eyes.” Now I have heard 

it stated as a fact that these pretty creatures will peck | 
as the pupil of the eye, mistaking it, perhaps, for | 


some shining berry or seed, and by a stroke, sudden 
and unlooked-for by the owner, render that precious 
organ ruined and sightlesss forever. 

Whether this be true or not I do not know, but 
think it highly probable, as I once knew a pretty, 
sweet-looking young lady who had lost one of her 
eyes in that way, and a cloud was cast over her youth 
by playing with a pet bird, just in the same manner 
that your correspondent speaks of doing with his. 
Now I think this fact worthy of notice, and that those 
who possess birds for pets should be very cautious how 
they play with and handle them. 

INEBRIETY AND DRUNKENNESS.—The Quarterly 
Journal of Inebriety for June, contains a paper read 
before the American Association for the Cure of Ine- 
briates at Chicago. September, 1877, by Geo. M. Beard, 
M. D., of New York, in which he makes a distine- 
tion between drunkenness and inebriety, treating of 


| the latter as a disease almost wholly American, char- 


acterized by periodicity, and classed with physical 
hysteria, nervous dyspepsia, sick headache, spinal 
and cerebral irritation, hay fever, nervous exhaustion, 
and pathophobia in its different varieties. ‘ These 
diseases,” he says, “are not only distinctively Amer- 
ican, they are also modern diseases; the ancient 
world knew little or nothing of them; and at the 
present time, they are only found in three or four 
civilized countries.” “Inebriety,” he declares to be 
“mostly, although not entirely or distinctively, an 
American disease. By this I mean that it is more 
common in the United States—particularly in the 
Northern and Eastern States—than in any European 
country, not even excepting England. The ancient 
world knew very much of drunkenness, but very 
little of inebriety—a disease first observed in modern 


| times, and in this country, and which, at the present 


time, is more abundant here than in any other coun- 
try.” * * * “Our hospitals are filled with drunk- 
ards—those who are victims of the vice of drink- 
ing—but rarely admit inebriates—those who suffer 
from the disease of drinking. The class of people 
who enter hospitals is not the class from which, as a 
rule, inebriates come. The peasantry of foreign 


| countries, and negroes, and Indians, are a good ma- 


terial for drunkards, but do not often become ine- 
briates, for inebriety is usually the disease of refine- 
ment, of a fine organization, of an in-door life, of brain- 
workers of civilization.” 

Nervous Dysrepsta.—In Germany, says Dr. 
Geo. M. Beard, they call nervous dyspepsia an Amer- 
ican disease, as though they knew nothing of it, and 


|adds: “In the northern and eastern parts of this 


country a brain-worker of nervous temperament who 
goes through life without experiencing attacks, mild 
or severe, of nervous dyspepsia is an exception, in 
truth almost a phenomenon. One of the ablest 
medical writers of Germany, Niemeyer, even doubts 
the existence of spinal irritation, a malady that infests 
half the wealthy households of America.” 


PorsoNED PowpEk.—Some alarm has been created 
in England by the discovery that a large quantity of 
violet powder intended for use by ladies and 
children, contained a considerable proportion of 
arsenic. The effect of the poison upon the skin is to 


| produce great irritation and a troublesome rash. The 


chief ingredient of these preparations should be 
starch, which is perfectly harmless. 
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THE Vermont Editors’ and Publishers’ Association 
held its ninth annual meeting at Brandon, June 18th, 
on which occasion the following beautiful poem, pre- 


pared for the occasion by Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, of 
Centre Rutland, Vt., one of the most gifted of our 


American authors, was read by her son, Mr. Harry 
Ripley Dorr. 


FRIAR ANSELMO. 


Friar Anselrno for a secret sin 
Sat bowed with grief the convent cell within; 
Nor dared, such was his shame, to lift his eyes 
To the low wall whereon, in dreadful guise, 
The dead Christ hung upon the cursed tree, 
Frowning, he thought, upon his misery. 
What was his sin it matters not to tell ; 
But he was young and strong, the records say ; 
Perhaps he wearied of his narrow cell; 
Perhaps he longed to work, as well as pray ; 
Perhaps his heart too warmly beat that day ; 
Perhaps—for life is long—the weary road 
That he must travel, bearing as a load 
The slow, monotonous hours that, one by one, 
Dragged in a lengthening chain from sun to sun, 
Appalled his eager spirit, and his vow 
Pressed like an iron hand upon his brow. 
Perhaps some dream of love, of home, of wife, 
Had stirred this tumult in his lonely life, 
Tempting his soul to barter heavenly bliss, 
And sell its birthright for a woman’s kiss! 
At all events, the struggle had been hard; 
And as a bird from glad ether barred, 
So he had beat his wings till, bruised and torn, 
He wished that night he never had been born! 
And still the dead Christ on the cursed tree 
Seemed but to mock his hopeless misery ; 
Still Mary mother turned her eyes away, 
Nor saint nor angel bent to hear him pray! 


Thecalm, cold moonlight through the casement shone; 
Weird shadows darkened on the floor of stone; 
Without, what solemn splendors! and within 

What fearful wrestlings with despair and sin ! 
Sudden and loud the cloister bell outrang; 

Afar a door swung to with sullen clang; 

And overhead he heard the rythmic beat, 

The measured monotone of many feet 

Seeking the chapel for the midnight prayer. 

Black wings seemed hovering round him in the air, 
Beating him back as with a stifled moan. 

He would have sought the holy altar stone. 

Then with a swift, sharp cry, prostrate he fell 

Before the crucifix. “The gates of hell 

Shall not prevail against me!” loud he cried, 
Stretching his arms to Christ, the crucified. 

“ By Thy dread cross, Thy dying agony, 

Thine awful passion, Lord, deliver me !” 


Was itadream? The taunting demons fled ; 
Through the dim cell a wondrous glory spread; 
And all the air was filled with rare perfumes 
Wafted from censers rich with heavenly blooms. 
Transfigured stood the Christ before his eyes, 
Clothed in white samite, woven in Paradise, 

And from the empty cross upon the wall 
Streamed a wide splendor that encompassed all! 
Was ita dream? Anselmo’s sight grew dim; 
The cloistered chamber seemed to reel and swim ; 


Yet well his spirit knew the glorious guest, 
And all his manhood rose to meet the test. 

| “ What wilt Thou have me, Lord, to do?” he cried 

| With pallid lips, and kissed the sacred feet. 

| And then in accents strangely calm, yet sweet, 
These words he heard from Christ, the crucified, 
The pitying Christ his inmost soul who read, 

| With ail its wild unrest, its doubt and dread: 
“MAKE THOU A copy oF My Hory Worp!” 
Then mystic presences about him stirred ; 
The vision faded. At the dawn of day 

| Prostrate and pallid in the dusk he lay. 

| Was ita dream? God knows! The narrow cell 

| Wore the old aspect he had learned so well, 

| And from the crucifix upon the wall 

| No glory streamed illuminating all! 


| Yet still a subtle fragrance filled the room, 
And looking round him in the soft, gray gloom, 
| Anselmo saw upon the fretted tloor 
| An eagle’s quill that this grave legend bore: 
| “ He works most nobly for his fellow-men 
| Who gives My Word to them, by tongue or pen !” 
Henceforth Anselmo prayed, but worked as well, 
| Nor felt the bondage of his cloister cell ; 
| For all his soul was filled with high intent, 
| He had no dream save its accomplishment— 
| To make a copy of the Holy Word, 
| Fairer than eye had seen or ear had heard, 
| Or heart conceived of! Day by day he wrought, 
| His fingers guided by a single thought; 
Forming each letter with the tenderest care, 
| With points of richest color here and there; 
| With birds on swaying boughs and butterflies 
Poised on gay wings o’er sprays of eglantine; 
With tangled tracery of tlower and vine 
Through which gleamed cherub faces, half divine ; 
| With fading leaves that drift when summer dies, 
And angels floating down the evening skies— 
Each word an orison, each line a prayer! 
Slowly the work went on from day to day ; 
The seasons came and went; May followed May: 
Year after vear passed by with stately tread 
To join the countless legions of the dead, 
| Till Fra Anselmo, wan and bowed with age, 
| Bent, a gray monk, above the parchment page. 
Death waited till he wrote the last fair line, 
| Then touched his hand and closed the Book Divine : 
x a % s “ q 
Brothers! the world has changed since then. 
He who would give God’s word to men, 
In cloistered cell, o’er parchment page, 
No longer bends from youth to age. 
| Countless as leaves by autumn strewn 
| The leaves of His great Book are blown 
| Over the earth, as wide and far 
| As seeds by wandering breezes are ! 
| Yet none the less He speaks to you 
As to Anselmo in his cell ; 
| He bids you bear His message true 
Unto your fellow-men as well. 
| For not alone in Holy Book, 
| In revelations dim and old, 
| In sweetest stories simply told, 
In grand, prophetic strains that reach 
The loftiest heights of human speech, 
In martial hymn, or saintly psalm, 
In fiery threat, or logic calm, 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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God’s messages are writ to-day— 

And He whose voice Mount Sinai shook 
Still bids men hearken and obey ! 

He writes His name upon the hills; 

He whispers in the mountain rills ; 

He speaks through every flower that blows, 

In breath of lily, tint of rose; 

In sultry calms; in furious beat 

Of the wild storm’s tempestuous feet ; 

In starlit nights, and purple dawns, 

And rosy splendor of the morns! 

He uttereth his thunders where 

The shock of battle rends the air; 

He guides the fiery steeds of war; 

He rules unseen the maddening jar, 

The hate and din of party strife, 

And bids it serve the nation’s life: 

He leads fair Science, where she walks 
With stately tread among the stars. 

Or where, with reverent voice she talks 
With Nature through the eternal bars ! 

His Word is uttered wheresoe’er 

A human soul has ears to hear. 

Brothers! the message never errs 

Be you its true interpreters ! 


; 








JAMES F’, Freps, in an article in the Youth’s Com- 
panion, says of WASHINGTON Invina: “He was one 
of the most cheerful men I have ever known. His 
whole deportment gave evidences of uncommon 
spirits, and his abounding happy temperament was 
always apparent. From peculiar advantages of posi- 
tion and travel, he had a great store of facetious 
anecdotes, with which he delighted to enliven a com- 
panion. He said to me one day as we sat in the 
porch at his cottage: ‘If I could make any poor fel- 

low happy this morning, I would walk a long dis- | 
tance to do it. It is precisely the weather to do some- 
body or other a good turn.’ 

“And yet,” adds Mr. Fields, “a great private grief 
hung like a cloud over his whole life. In all litera- 
ture I do not know a more pathetic chapter than that 
which records Irving’s irreparable loss in the death 
of the young girl he was to have married when he 
was about twenty-six years old. The Bible and 
prayer-book of Matilda Hoffman were his constant 
‘ompanions through life, traveling with him into all 
climes, and lying under his pillow while he slept in 
his frequent journeys about the world. 

“There are evidences in his private journals and 
unpublished letters, that every day of his subsequent 
life after the death of Miss Hoffman, this early sorrow 
bruised his heart. But he resolutely covered up his 
own wounds, and made it the duty of his life to im- 
part happiness to others if he could not always feel 
it himself. : 

“He was a lover of music and little children, and 
he used to say: ‘They keep me young and buoyant, 
when without them I might be desponding, and per- 
haps insensible to the blessings of existence.’ ” 





| 
| 
| 


Ir is related of GEORGE ComBE in a recent biogra- 
phy, that a medical man in Edinburgh, with the help 
of a friend who was a painter, once modeled a turnip 
into the shape of a human head. A cast was taken 
from this model, and was forwarded to Combe, with 
the request that he would favor the sender with his 
observations on the talents and dispositions indicated 
by the head. It was added that the cast was from 
the skull of a person of uncommon character. Combe 
instantly detected the trick, and got Abram, who had 
some reputation in his private circle as a verse- 
maker, to write a parody on the “ Man of Thessaly,” 





which was pasted on the brow of the cast, and then 
it was returned : 





“ There was a man in Edinburgh, 
And he was wond’rous wise ; 
He went into a turnip-field 
And cast about his eyes. 


“ And when he cast his eyes about, 
He saw the turnips fine; 
‘How many heads are there,’ says he, 
‘That likeness bear to mine.” 
“So very like they are, indeed, 
No sage I’m sure could know, 
This turnip head which I have on, 
From those which there do grow.’ 


“ He pulled a turnip from the ground, 
A cast from it was thrown; 
He sent it to a Spurzheimite, 
And pass’d it for his own. 


** And so indeed it truly was 
His own in every sense ; 

For cast and joke alike were made 
All at his own expense.” 


The author of the attempted hoax called on the 
following day and assured Combe that he had meant 
no offence, but only a jest. Combe replied that if the 
author was satisfied with his share of the wit, no feel- 
ing of uneasiness remained on the other side. 


Mr. Mackey, the most opulent of the bonanza 
men, has sent to Tiffany & Co., New York, silver ore 
from his mine, out of which they are to manufacture 
a dinner service for his wife’s residence in Paris. 
The service is to consist of one hundred and fifty 
pieces, and will cost ninety thousand dollars. 


THE late Duke de Sahdanha, Portuguese minister 
o England, left a will in which this beautiful tribute 
s given to his wife: “ All his effects in England, and 
the one-third of his property which he is entitled to 
dispose of in Portugal, he leaves to his wife and dear 
partner—-to the angel whom God in His mercy sent 
to him to be the support and consolation of his old 
age.” 

Mrs. LoursA CHANDLER Mouton has won a 
verv enviable fame asa poet. Her volume, published 
a few months ago, has met with the heartiest reception 
in England, and every leading literary paper has 
given her the most cordial praise. 

THE Crown Princess of Denmark is said to be six 
feet two inches in height. She takes great pleasure 
in dancing, but having a strong sense of the ludi- 
crous, she will dance with no partner who is not tall 
also. It is said that the Princess of Wales finds it 
somewhat difficult at her balls to provide suitable 
partners for her sister-in-law. 


t 
i 


Victor Hvao, ina remarkably terse and epigram- 
matic letteraddressed to Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans, 
who had assailed the old man, sets the political anti- 
cedents of himself and the prelate in remarkably 
strong contrasts. ‘“ You and I are two men, better or 
worse ; the future will decide between us. You say 
I am old, and you pretend to be young; which I 
believe. * * * You undertake to read me a lesson. 

3y what right? Whoare you? Let us come to the 
point. Let us see what sort of a thing your conscience 
is, and what mine is. A single comparison will suffice. 

“France has lately passed through an ordeal.. 
France was free. One night a man treacherously 
seized her, overthrew her, and gagged her. Ifa na- 
tion could be murdered, that man would have mur- 
dered France. He brought her near enough to death 
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to reign over her. He began his reign—since reign | Church surrendered to him the Almighty. Justice, 


it was—by perjury, ambush and massacre. 
longed it by oppression, by tyranny, by despotism, by 
an indescribable parody on religion and justice. He 
was at once a monster and a pigmy. For him were 


sung the Te Deum, the Magnijicat, the Salvum fac, the | 
Ask | 
yourself. The law abandoned the people to him, the | 


Gloria tibi, and the rest. 


Who sang them ? 


He pro- | 


honor, country gave way before that man. He 
| trampled under foot his oath, equity, good faith, the 
| glory of the flag, the dignity of man, the liberty of 
the citizen; that man’s prosperity perplexed the 
conscience of mankind. This lasted nineteen years, 
During that time you were in a palace; I was in 
exile. Sir, I pity you.” 


Hashion Deparlnent. 


FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


RESSES of calico, percale, lawn, cambricor linen, 


are made in such simple and jaunty styles that | 


they are suitable alike for in-door and street 
dresses. They are almost invariably short in the 


skirt, and unless of very expensive materials they have | 


none of the shirring and fluting that make them too ela- 
borate for ordinary laundresses. The substantial 
torchon laces and the thick machine embroidery in 
colors are the trimmings for very handsome dresses 
that require to be frequently washed, while. still 
plainer dresses have pleatings of the material, bias 
piped bands, or narrow Hamburg edgings. 


_ The favorite style for making is that of a pleated | 
basque with yoke and close sleeves that are quite | 


short, reaching only just below the elbows: the over- 


skirt is either the sheath shape or else the washer- 
woman, with the edges turned up plainly all around, | 
and the top edge of the turned-up part finished with | 


a standing pleated frill that may, in its turn, be fin- 
ished with narrow Valenciennes lace. The pleated 


yoke basque should be made over a smoothly-fitted | 
in | 


high-necked lining of the dress material cut 
basque shape; the sleeves are not lined. The skirt is 


short, usually, may be demi-trained, and is always | 


trimmed with one or two kilt-pleatings of the lawn. 
Such dresses are found at all the furnishing houses, 
but are so easiJy made up at home that they have 
become the favorite mode! of the season. 


To complete such toilets are broad belts of black 
velvet, with wristlets of velvet, and bows on the over- | 
Polonaises, princesses, and basques, and over- | 
The cut-away jacket described | 
For elderly 
ladies several new styles of dolmans and mantillas | 


skirt. 
skirts hold their own. 


in our last, is also deservedly popular. 


are shown. 
The fancy for vests enables economists to remodel 


basques and sacques that have become soiled in front | 


or are too tight across the bust. A separate vest of 
silk, or pique, or damask, striped or checked mohair, 
gray corduroy, or any appropriate material, is made, 
and the front of the partly-worn basque is turned 
back en revers to disclose the vest. The part turned 
back as a revers begins at the throat, and slopes gradu- 
ally wider tothe end. As it is defaced by buttons and 
holes, the revers is covered with the material of the 
vest to conceal these. For plain woolen dresses 
buntings and de beige are most used. 

A pretty new mode! for a short walking skirt has a 
very deep yoke, to which is sewed the kilt so fashion- 
able this season. Over the back of it fall two widths 
that are plaited to the belt and trimmed down the 
overlapping part of the centre and also about their 
ends, so as to hang like draped sashes upon the kilt. 
The front of the yoke is fitted by darts and overlaid 
bv asimilarly adjusted tcb/ier that, like the lately pop- 


| ular “ fish-wife’s costume,” has an upturned drapery, 
| which may also have upturned rufiles or plaitings 
upon it or flat bands of ornament. This arrangement 
of yoke, overskirt and kilt requires much less ma- 
terial and is much lighter to carry than overskirts 
' and long kilts, and by many will be considered pret- 
| tier. 

Of hats, the Windsor and Hyde Park are favorites, 
turning up on one side. The Jerome has a high, 
| square crown, both sides turned up quite deep and 

flat and curving along the upper edge, and the 
|“ Belmont” has a high, round-topped crown, with 

the sides of the brim rolling upward. 

Another very attractive mode is the Roseberry. 
| It has also a tall crown, but the brim droops on the 
right and is elevated on the left above the base of the 
crown in a pretty curve, wherein are nestled loops of 
velvet, a bouquet of dark lovely roses or rich orna- 
ments in the new form of bars with balls on the ends 
or balls mounted on pins. The most piquant of rustic 
hats are common chip flats, with an apology for a 
crown, and a wide brim overlaid with plaitings of 
| colored tissue or tarlatan in one or two colors. Pink 
or blue tarlatan plaiting, laid upon a row of white, is 
quite pretty in effect. Plaitings are sometimes alter- 
| nated with rufties of fine but ordinary lace. Any one 
at all deft of finger can make one for herself. 

Popular every-day styles for misses are the Belmont 
and Derby, simply ornamented with ribbon, a fancy 
pin or a tuft of tlowers. 

The small children have boat-shaped hats, hats 
tapering to a peak, and others rolling up witha 
shallow bend on the side. : 

Among the popular new collars is the “ Anne of 
Austria,” though it has been called by other names. 
It is a deep collar, that is, almost a cape, with straight, 
wide cufts to be worn on the outside of the sleeve. 
| White guipure, Duchesse, Valenciennes, point, ap- 
plique, Torchon, Smyrna and Irish lace sets are 
mostly seen, but lately some very handsome tatting 
sets have appeared. Other wide collars and cuffs are 
all Jinen or linen edged with colored embroidery. 
Lace and muslin neckties are also much worn. 

Various styles of veils appear, but the most popu- 
lar is the old mask of net. Long mittens and em- 
broidered kid and lisle thread gloves are still fashion- 
able. 

In children’s fashions the chief desire seems to be 
to make the little ones as comfortable as posible. So 
the old array of gored dresses and loose blouse suits 
remains, uiemed more or less elaborately, as occa- 
sion requires, and varied according to individual 
taste. 

Exceedingly pretty are the new tinted veils 
So delicate and tastefully chosen are the tints that all 
complexions are not only suited but the defects are 
hidden—too florid a color toned down and the sallow 
ones are made to bloom like the rose. 
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NOTES AND 


COMMENTS. 





FROM LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON. 
Bluffton, by M. J. Savage, is decidedly 


radical in its teachings, detailing the steps by which 
a young orthodox minister found his way into a sort 
of Unitarianism. Aside from this, which is the gist 
of the story, we have quite an entertaining descrip- 
tion of Western scenery and manners, and an inte- 
resting love-tale with an agreeable termination. 


Rothmell. By Mrs. Dennison, author of 
“That Husband of Mine.” This depicts, with terri- 
ble reality, the deep, life-long, wide-spread misery 
caused by the wickedness of one man. The charac- 
ters are strong and life-like, nearly all of them lovely 


and well worthy of contemplation—but the story of 
Madeline, the heroine, so intensely sorrowful from | 


first to last, with so little of happiness, seems beyond 
the bounds of probability, even in this sad world, 
The interest is well sustained and the descriptions 
vivid, but the end is disappointing, and altogether 
the whole impression is very painful. 


His Inheritance, by Adeline Trafton, is a| 
work of an uncommon order. The situations are 
remarkable, the episodes striking, the portraiture 


Joles and 





A FEW WORDS ON ART. 
Seri of the later numbers of our leading literary 





periodicals have had their say on art, and the 

various themes relating to it. So, perhaps a few 
words on the subject may not be uninteresting to our 
readers, 


Miss Emily Sartain, in Lippincott’s Magazine, gives | 


some valuable suggestions to those who, with a high 


appreciation of the beautiful, have a very limited | 


knowledge of what really constitutes art. Summed 
up, her advice is mainly as follows : 

First, trust yourself. Do not be afraid to express 
an honest opinion, for fear that-it may not be just 
what you ought to think. And, on the other hand, 
do not content yourself simply with what you like. 
Say what you really believe, the while you are study- 
ing so as to believe intelligently. 

And the way to study is to take sume book—such 
as Haydon’s “ Lectures,” Taine’s “ Philosophy of Art 
in Greece,” or Ruskin’s “ Modern Painters’’—read 
it carefully and thoughtfully, and, while still imbued 
with its spirit, see the pictures and statues of which it 
treats—photograph and heliotype copies are cheap— 
and tind out for yourself in what the merit consists. 
Besides this, study nature, notice the real shapes, and 
shades, and colors of natural objects. Above all, put 
yourself in sympathy with the artist, and give your 
approbation in so far as he is sincere in his effort 
to tell his story in the most natural and effective 
manner 

In this connection, we would quote from Mrs. Edna 
D, Cheney : 

“The question is not, ‘What ought I think of this 
picture” but ‘What dol think? Does it speak to 
me in any special way? Does it do me any good? 


Dew Publications. 





| life-like, the interest intense, the mingling of com- 


| mon-place, and craft, and pathos extremely natural, 


and the conclusion altogether unexpected. Though 
| the impression left is very sad, the whole may be pro- 


{nounced a finished work of art. 


} FROM J.B, LIPPINCOTT & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 
| 
| Seaforth, by Florence Montgomery, is a 
| well-told, interesting story, holding the close atten- 
| tion of the reader, through the various complications 
| caused by the sternness, the meanness and the merits 
| of the various characters, to a happy termination. 


! FROM s. R. WELLS & CO.. NEW YORK. 


Studies in Luke. By Benjamin Wilson. 
| This work, evidently very carefully done, contains 
St. Luke’s Gospel, arranged so that on the left-hand 
| of the page is the text of one of the best of the Greek 
| manuscripts, with an interlinear translation, and on 
ithe right a new English version. Besides these, a 
history of the translations of the Bible, copious foot- 
notes, references, various readings of ancient manu- 
jscripts, and an appendix of names, weights, coins, 
} words and phrases used in the New Testament. 





Comments. 


| If so, then to you it is good. It tells you the story ihe 
| artist meant to tell, and you should thank him, even 
{though it speaks to no one else as it does to you 
| Admire it for what it is, just as in nature you admire 
}an object for what itis. Be sure of the feeling first; 
the technical knowledge can be acquired afterwards.” 

A wide-spread interest exists on the subject of art 
as applied to home adornment. To such an extreme 
| has this interest been carried, that the mania has be- 
come the occasion of many satirical! and humorous 
| compositions. 

The Atlaniie Monthly gives an ingenious dialogue 
| between Socrates and Decalecomanias, followed by 
Criticus. Socrates says that nothing save that which 
{requires deep thought is worthy of human effort; 
| Decaleomanias, that small effort and little thought 
lare educational, leading to greater; while Criticus 
despises all art but the highest. Like Dr. Johnson’s 
“Rasselas,’ in the conclusion nothing seems to be 
concluded. 

But we may observe thai this universal desire so 
adorn, however humbly, seems but the beginning of 
better things—that a new day of taste and beauty, in 
contrast to the old times of stern and rigid practi- 
cality, is about to dawn on our country. Let our 
young people continue to cover ginger-jars with bugs 
and beetles; next they will want to investigate and 
experiment after the fashion of the Misses Garret, 
Clarence Cook and Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford ; 
then, with their minds filled with beautiful forms of 
various degrees, they will advance to an appreciation 
of higher art, after some such course of study as 
that prescribed by Miss Sartain; and finally will 
revel in that elevated realm in which they can enjoy 
the exquisite and the majestic conceptions of all 
nations. 
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ai WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


ADLY over our country, and out into the world, 
has gone the intelligence that William Cullen 
Bryant is dead. He, who for more than half a 

century has stood among the foremost in American 
poetry and journalism, has taken 


“His chamber in the silent halls of death.” 


On the morning of June 12th, at half-past five, he 
peacefully died while asleep. 

Familiar as is the story of his early life and literary 
labors, a brief recital will be especially appropriate 
and interesting now. 

William Cullen Bryant was born at Cummington, 
Massachusetts, November 3d, 1794. He was the son 
of Peter Bryant, a skillful and cultured physician, 
who exercised the greatest care in the mental and 
moral training of his children. Like Pope, Bryant 
had a precocious genius, for, at the age of fourteen, 
he published two satirical and politica! poems, “The 
Embargo,” and “The Spanish Revolution,” which 
passed the next year into a second edition. They 
attracted so much attention that his friends found it 
necessary to testify to the truth of his extreme youth. 

In 1810 he entered Williams College, where he re- 
mained two years, distinguishing himself in lan- 
guages and literature. At eighteen, he wrote the 
immortal “ Thanatopsis,” which, published four years 
juter, immediately won admiration both in America 


and Europe, taking a permanent place at once as one 
o? the noblest poems in the language. 

Finishing his studies, he was admitted to the bar 
in .1815, and commenced practicing at Plainfield, 
subsequently removing to Great Barrington, where 


he married Frances Fairchild, and gave promise of 


great legal success. In 1821, he delivered before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society at Harvard his longest 
poem, “The Ages” While still practicing law, he 
wrote the famous “Lines to a Waterfowl,” and 
several minor poenis. 

After ten years’ experience as a lawyer, he deter- 
mined to devote himself entirely to literature. In 
1825, he removed to New York, and became editor 
of the New York Review, and in 1826 associate editor 
of the Evening Post, with which organ he was con- 
nected until his death. 

In 1834, with his family, he made a tour through 
Europe, followed by a second in 1845, and a third in 
1849. After his last journey, he published his ‘ Let- 


ters of a Traveler,” containing an account of his wan- | 


derings. In 1857, he made a fourth journey, pub- 
lishing on his return, “ Letters from Spain and other 
Countries.’ The remainder of his life has been a 
series of long, peaceful years, chiefly spent in build- 
ing up his paper and writing occasional poems, His 
summers have been passed in his beautiful country 


home at Roslyn, L. I., and his winters in New York. | 


On his seventieth birthday, when he was supposed 
to have nearly finished his life-work, he was honored 
by a festival at the Century Club. But immediately 
afterward he began the Herculean task of translating 
Homer, publishing the “liad” in 1870, and the 
“Odyssey” in 1871. last poer 
companion of “ Thanatopsis,” his first, was the grand 
“Flood of Years.” re 

He was again honored on his eightieth birthday by 
the citizens of New York, who, with appropriate 
ceremonies, presented him the magnificent “ Bryant 
Vase.” Most of our readers have seen it or read 
descriptions of it. So it is well known that in this 
vase were embodied Mr. Bryant’s career, and circum- 
stances, and the cl wracteristics of his poems—as the 


His last poem of note, a fitting | 


$$$ 


editor and the journalist in the vignettes, and ag the 
poet in “'The Fringed Gentian,’ and the apple- 
blossoms in the ornamentation. 

As a poet, Mr. Bryant is distinguished especially 
for vivid description and lofty faith. He portrayed 
and interpreted nature as he found it in our own 
woods and hills, not as he had found it in books. Of 
his lofty faith his own words speak. 


THE FLOWER MISSION. 


BRIEF account of this beautiful charity will 
A be interesting to our readers, especially to 

those who, living in the country, may have 
opportunities to help in the good work. 

The Philadelphia Flower and Fruit Mission was 
organized in the year 1874, and its object is to dis- 
tribute flowers and fruit to the poor and sick. The 
meetings are held at Horticultural Hall, Broad and 
Locust Streets, on Wednesday mornings from eight 
A. M. to one P. M., commencing May 15th and end- 
ing October 30th. The mission is kept up entirely 
by voluntary contributions, flowers and fruits of all 
kinds being acceptable, as well as gifts of money, old 
periodicals, or any other donations. 

By eight o’clock the officers and members assem- 
ble, ready to join in the beautiful work of making up 
bouquets, which usually occupies the morning. In 
| the afternoon they are distributed through the hos- 
| pitals, homes and asylums of the city, and to special 
a of sick poor. These simple gifts are received 
| with the keenest appreciation, and the ladies who 
| distribute them feel richly repaid for their efforts. 
| It may be observed of this work that it is one in 
which almost any one may engage, as it requires only 
a trifling expenditure of time and money. The 
yearly subscription is fifty cents, but any one is 
welcome to assist, even without becoming a subscrib- 
ing member. And almost any one can occasionally 
send a few flowers. 

Persons living in the country may give their con- 
tributions in charge of the baggage-master at the 
nearest station, marked plainly, “ Flower and Fruit 
Mission, Horticultural Hall, Philadelphia.’ Rail- 
road and express companies will transport them free 
| of charge. ‘The best method of packing and prepar- 
ing flowers is to pick them in the morning and pack 
in baskets, trunks or pasteboard boxes, dampened by 
sprinkling, and placing alternate layers of cotton or 
greens. Flowers tied loosely carry the best. If, 
however, the flowers are made into small bouquets, it 
facilitates distribution. They should arrive at the 
hall before noon; the earlier the better. Persons 
knowing of sick poor can obtain flowers for them by 
applying personally or sending a note to the Mission. 

Those of our friends who live at too great a dis- 
tance from Philadelphia to assist in the work here, 
| may yet find similar employment in those nearer 
|} home. There are Flower Missions at Boston, Cam- 
| bridge, New York, St. Louis, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
| Brooklyn and Salem. 
| The Managers of the Philadelphia Flower Mission 
are Mrs B. H. Bartol, 1900 Spruce Street; Miss H. 
| A. Curtis, 1900 Spruce Street; Miss Hammeken, 
3246 Chestnut Street; Miss Webb, 911 Pine Street; 
| Mrs. M. Fulton, 26 8. Eighteenth Street; Mrs. 
| Charles Caldwell, 3818 Spruce Street; Mrs. W. W. 
Weigly, 118 N. Nineteenth Street; and Mrs. V. C. 
Haven, 1102 Walnut Street. : 

In conclusion, we would only say, go to Horticul- 
tural Hall some Wednesday morning and see for 
yourself. 
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K. BUTTERICK & CO.’S PATTERNS. 








Figure No. 1.—LADIES’ PRINCESS TOILETTE.—(For Mlustration see Preceding Page.) 
FiaurE No. 1.—This handsome costume consists «f a six-gored skirt and an elegantly-fitted Princess 
polonaise. The skirt is made of cashmere, and is of stylish walking length. The pattern is No. 6053, 
price 35 cents, and is in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 inches, waist measure. The polonaise is of bour- 
ette and cashmere, and is very modish in appearance, though exceedingly simple in structure. Deep, lace- 
edged collar and cuffs complete the neck and the wrists of the sleeves. The pattern is No. 6285, price 30 
cents, and is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. To make the costume for a lady 
of medium size, will require 15} yards of material 22 inches wide; the skirt calling for 6§ yards, and the 
4 yards are needed ; the polonaise” requiring 





polonaise for 8{ yards. Or, if 48-inch-wide goods are selected, 7 
4% yards, and the skirt 2§ yards. 


The hat is of chip, trimmed with velvet, plumes and rose-buds. 


LADIES’ BASQUE. 

No. 6281.—A jacket effect is produced at the 
back of this basque, which renders it very attrac- 
tive. The pattern is in 13 sizes for lad.es from 28 
to 46 inches, bust measure. To make the garment 
for a lady of medium size, 34 yards of goods 22 
inches wide, or 14 yard 48 inches wide, will be 
required. Price of pattern, 25 cents. 
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Front View. Back View 
MISSES’ POLONAISE. 

No. 6287.—Silk and suit goods were stylishly 
combined to make this polonaise, the former being 
used for pockets, collar, cuff and vest facing, a 
portion of it being also applied as trimming. The 
front is covered with silk from the neck to below 
the waist, and is overiapped by plain side-fronts, 

while the back is fitted by a center seam and long 
side-back seams. The pattern is in 8 sizes for 
misses frcm 8 to 15 years of age, and its price is 

25 cents. To make the garment for a miss of 11 

years, 48 yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 2 

yards 48 inches wide, each with 3 yard of silk 22 


inches wide, will be required. 
Back View. 


‘ 


Front View. 
LADIES’ COAT, WITH VEST. 
that no description of its 


No. 6296.—This garment is so nearly like a gentleman’s cutaway frock coat, 
The vest is sewed in with the shoulder and under-arm seams, and although 


shape is really necessary. j : n ; 

strictly belonging to the affair, may be omitted to permit the coat being worn over an ordinary basque. 

To make the garment f.r a lady of medium size, 4} yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 1 yard 48 inches 
The pattern is in 13 sizes 


wide, will be required, each in connection with 4 yard of satin for the vest. 
for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure, and its price is 30 cents. 
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Front View. 
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LADIES’ PRINCESS WAIST. 

No. 6282.—This pattern is in 13 sizes for ladies 
from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure, and costs 15 
cents. It will require 24 yards of material 22 
inches wide, or 1} yard 48 inches wide, to make 
the waist for a lady of medium size. 


Front View. Back View. 


LADIES’ SKIRT YOKE. 
(TO WHICH PLAITING OF ANY KIND MAY BE 
ATTACHED.) 

No. 6290.—The pattern to this yoke 1s in 
9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 inches, waist 
measure, and costs 15 cents. To make the 
yoke for a lady of medium size, will require 
% yard of material 36 inches wide. 
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Front View. Back View. 


CHILD'S SLIP. 


No. 6295—A dainty little affair is illus- 
trated by these engravings. The pattern 
is in 6 sizes for children from 1 to 6 years 
of age, and its price is 20 cents. To make 
the garment for a child of 3 years, 1£ 
yard of goods 36 inches wide will be re- 
quired. 


LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT. 

No. 6289.—Suit goods are used in mak- 
ing the over-skirt which these engravings 
illustrate. A plaiting of the goods, headed 
by a darker band, forms the trimming. 
The pattern is in 9 sizes for ladies from Back Vie 
20 to 36 inches, waist measure. To make itll 
the garment for a lady of medium size, 3 yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 


25 yards 48 inches wide, will be required. Price of pattern, 25 cents. 


LADIES’ FICHU. 


No. 6286.—This verv pretty little article of a dressy and fashionable toi- 
lette may be made of silk, cashmere, Sicilienne, crépe de Chine or any styl- 
ish suit material and trimmed with lace or fringe. There is but one size of 
the pattern, and to make a fichu by it 1} yard of goods 22 inches wide, or 
% yard 48 inches wide, will be required. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 
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BUTTERICK & COS PATTERNS, and 





ee NOTICE :--We are Agents for the Sale of E. 
| will send any kind or size of them to any ad 


| order, 


aid, on receipt of price and 
.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ixth St 


dress, postp 


T. 5S. ARTHUR & SON, 227 South § 





























LAKE COMO.— Page 409. 











